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EVENTS OF 


R. BALDWIN, as was appropriate, has taken 
the first step to clear up the situation created 


by the Report of the Coal Commission. He 
has announced that the Government will accept the 
Report, and do its part in carrying it into effect, pro- 
vided the other parties will accept it too. This was 
obviously the right course for the Government to take ; 
but it is satisfactory that they have taken it so promptly 
and without any hedging ; for the legislative programme 
entailed is a considerable one, as is made clear by the 
list of fourteen points requiring Government action 
which has since been published. But Mr. Baldwin went 
further. What about the subsidy? asked Mr. Herbert 
Smith. Is it to terminate altogether on April 30th? 
Well, replied Mr. Baldwin, that is what the Commission 
advised ; but if the Report is to be carried out, the wage 
sacrifices required in some districts will be very heavy, 
and for the sake of a settlement, he is prepared to 
consider continuing a limited subsidy, say for three 
months, in such cases. This declaration is likely to get 
Mr. Baldwin into trouble. After the Commission has 
done its best to strengthen his hands against further 
raids on the Exchequer, he promptly throws away the 
advantage and encourages the parties to look to him for 
further help. 


* * 


Still Mr. Baldwin has a defence. Few people sup- 
pose that a settlement can really be effected by the end 
of April, along the complicated lines outlined by the 
Commission, without any further subsidy at all. The 
criticism will be that he should say this now, instead of 
keeping the possibility of further State help in reserve 
until a later stage. But it is Mr. Baldwin’s technique 
to lay all his cards on the table; and this time, at all 
events, he has not hinted of subsidies out of sheer 
irresponsibility. 

“Tt is much fairer,’’ he told the mine-owWners and 
the miners, “ to say all that I have in my mind on the 
subject to-day than to say ‘No, we cannot consider it.’ 
Many people take the view that you would be more likely 
to get to work in that event. I want to tell you all that 


is in my mind, and that is the view that I hold and 
which the Government hold.’’* 


THE WEEK 


On the whole, we think he is right. If he had taken the 
line of “No, we cannot consider it,’’ with everyone 
knowing that that could not be his final attitude, the 
probable result would have been that the miners would 
have adopted a non possumus attitude about wages, and 
would have agitated for the subsidy to be continued. 
As it is, they are now bound to face squarely the ques- 
tion of wage-revision ; and to see how far they can agree 
with the mine-owners on the lines indicated by the Com- 
mission, before they again approach the Government. 
x # . 

In the course of his speech on the Geneva affair 
in the House of Commons last Tuesday, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain revealed the instructions given him by the 
Cabinet before the League meeting. These were as 
follows :-— 


“Subject to my discretion to make the best arrange- 
ments I could, in accordance with the development of 
the situation, our policy should be based on the follow- 
ing principles :— 

“No change in the Council can be admitted which 
would have the effect of preventing or delaying the entry 
of Germany. It would be best that Germany should, as 
a member of the Council, have full responsibility for 
any further change in the Council beyond her own 
admission. 

“The rule that only Great Powers should be per- 
manent members of the Council should, in principle, be 
maintained. Spain is in a special position, and may 
require exceptional treatment. 

“Neither Poland nor Brazil should be made per- 
manent members at present, but Poland should be given 
a non-permanent seat as soon as possible.”’ 


Sir Austen still seems to be under the illusion that he 
carried out these instructions. That is, perhaps, the 
most disquieting fact which emerges from the debate. 
How, in future, are his colleagues to know that the 
Foreign Secretary will not interpret permission to con- 
cede a point if necessary as an instruction to press for 
that point at all costs? 
* * * 

Another important point revealed in the Geneva 
debate was that the British Government was not in fact 
committed by the principle of continuity in foreign 
policy to support Spain’s application for a permanent 
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seat. It is true apparently that Britain supported this 
claim in 1921 or 1922, but Mr. MacDonald made it clear 
on Tuesday that when the claim was renewed in 1924, 
the British Government then in power informed Spain 
that our hands were free. The point is of more than 
academic or historical importance, for the Spanish appli- 
cation still stands, and it would materially hamper the 
British representative at future discussions on the com- 
position of the Council if he regarded himself as bound 
in perpetuity to support the claim. It is, indeed, 
essential, if the Committee which has been appointed to 
consider the whole question is to produce a solution, that 
all these so-called commitments to back the claim of A, 
and not to oppose the claim of B, should be washed out 
and the position examined from the broader standpoint 
of League efficiency. 
* ~ * 

In the further debate on the Navy Estimates Mr. 
Ammon raised the question of Singapore expenditure ; 
but we regret that more was not made by the Opposition 
of this question, by far the most vulnerable spot in the 
present policy of the Admiralty. It involves so impor- 
tant a question of policy that we think it should be 
challenged on principle at every available opportunity. 
We have no fear that Commander Burney’s suggestion 
for an agreement between all parties on a common naval 
policy will be accepted, so long as the Government insist 
on this scheme; but the public should be allowed no 
chance to forget the risks and commitments that it 
involves. Commander Burney’s statement that “the 
whole question of naval defence had undergone a new 
orientation, and the Pacific was now the centre,”’ should 
not have been allowed to pass without a reminder that 
the Pacific is the one sphere where armament limitation, 
agreed settlement of outstanding disputes, and en- 
deavours to find a common policy on questions of com- 
mon interest have gone farthest to banish the risks of 
international friction. 

* * ¥ 

We can, for once, cordially congratulate Mr. 
Amery. His reply to the Australian Premiers on the 
question of the appointment of State Governors is excel- 
lent both in substance and manner. He had received 
from the Premiers of all the Australian States except 
Victoria (the only State in which there is not a Labour 
Government) a letter proposing that it should be laid 
down as a principle that the office of State Governor 
should always be filled by an Australian citizen, nomi- 
nated by the State Government of the day. Mr. Amery’s 
reply makes it quite clear that the British Government 
are perfectly willing to be guided, in this matter, by tie 
wishes of the Australian people, but he points out that 
a constitutional change of this kind can only be made 
if Australian opinion is not merely in its favour, but 
so strongly in its favour that no demand for a reversal 
of the decision is likely to arise. This, notoriously, is 
not the case on the question at issue, on which opinion 
is sharply divided in all the States. The majority of 
the marginal voters—the quiet people who take no very 
active part in politics—are almost certainly in favour 
of the present system, which removes the representative 
of the Crown from the arena of local party politics. Mr. 
Amery’s decision will be all the better received that 
his telegram is free from the least trace of “ Downing 
Street dictation.”’ 

* * * 

The last minute settlement of the Hoe strike did not 
exhaust the energies of the London District Committee 
of engineering workers, whatever may have been the 
case with the national leaders, and on Monday morning 
a move was made to renew the negotiations for £l'a 


week increase with the London employers. A meeting 
has been arranged, and it is to be hoped that the 
employers will not follow the lead of Sir Allan Smith 
and pin their faith to his big stick of a national lock-out. 
It will not, in any case, be easy to deal with the Union 
representatives, for their temper, as revealed by the Hoe 
dispute, is apparently as extreme as that of their 
national leaders is moderate. Much depends on the 
handling of this first effort at district settlement, for 
the other district moves, which will presumably follow 
in the course of the next few weeks, are bound to be 
greatly affected thereby. 
x . . 

This week will also see a turning-point in the agita- 
tion for higher agricultural wages which has gradually 
been developing in Norfolk and Suffolk. The District 
Wage Committee has decided that there can be no 
advance this year, but the National Union of Agricul- 
tural Workers has refused to accept this award, and is 
taking a ballot of its members in the two counties. If 
this ballot shows not only a substantial majority, but 
also a substantial number of voters, the Union will 
probably press for an advance even to the point of 
ordering a strike: if, on the other hand, the ballot shows 
that only comparatively few of the men are prepared 
to support the claim, the Union will have to wait 
another year. After the experiences of the 1923 strike, 
Norfolk has no desire for extreme measures, and there 
is already talk of a reconsideration of their decision by 
the Wages Committee. A conversation between a Nor- 
folk agricultural labourer and a coalminer on the subject 
of Government subsidies would probably contrast 
strongly with the scientific frigidity of the Coal Com- 


mission on relative wage rates. 
* *% * 


C.O.D. has long been a slogan of the enlightened 
small-holder, and the Postmaster-General deserves 
unstinted commendation for having added the cash-on- 
delivery system to the network of facilities provided by 
our postal service. It may not, at first sight, strike the 
average town-dweller as an important matter to be able 
to send or receive goods through the post with the know- 
ledge that the postman will collect and transmit payment 
for them. The housewife who is accustomed to look 
closely at every item of expenditure will not, however, 
be slow to realize one side of the advantage involved. 
To be able to deal directly with the producer, without 
the deterrent of paying in advance for unseen goods, will 
be no small matter in her eyes. Farmhouse butter at a 
reasonable price, for instance, is immediately brought 
within the range of possibility. But C.O.D. is even more 
important, perhaps, to the small producer, to whoin 
marketing is an ever-present and most harassing 
problem. To take 2 dozen cockerels or a few dozen eggs 
for sale in the nearest market-town, which seems full of 
those commodites unwanted by anybody, is a most «is- 
heartening experience. To send them by post for cash 
on delivery to half-a-dozen private customers will in 
future be an available and most welcome alternative. 
In attacking the scheme as they are doing, the traders 
are affording another instance of the astonishing brazen- 
ness with which anti-social claims are now advanced ; 
and it is not agreeable to see the Co-operatives in this 
company. 

* * * 

The Taku incident appears to have been satisfac- 
torily settled as the result of a moderate and reasonable 
reply to the Waichiapu (Foreign Office) agreeing, with 
only small reservations, to the demands of the Diplo- 
matic Body. It may probably be taken for granted, in 
these circumstances, that suitable amends will be made 
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to Japan for the firing on a Japanese destroyer. The 
attitude of the Waichiapu is the more significant as 
great pressure was brought to bear on them by extremist 
elements, culminating in a student riot which, unfor- 
tunately, was not suppressed without bloodshed. Mean- 
while, the troops of Chang-Tso-lin and Wu-Pei-fu are 
converging on Peking; Tientsin has fallen, and the 
position of Feng Yu-hsiang appears very precarious. 
Everything may depend on whether Chang and Wu 
have learned sufficient wisdom to co-operate in the 
political as well as the military field. Both are strong 
men, and if they can keep their troops in hand, and 
agree on a policy holding out some hope of a stable 
Central Government, and capable of attracting support 
from the more influential moderates, they may have a 
big opportunity. There can be no permanent settle- 
ment, however, unless the Powers show themselves ready 
to assist in wide financial reforms, and to discuss 
ex-territorial questions in a reasonable and sympathetic 
spirit. 
* % * 

Some honour should be paid to the anonymous mis- 
sionary who drew attention to the misery which the 
present state of things in China is causing, in an article 
published in the Times on Tuesday. It has always 
seemed to us a singularly ironical thing that the wrongs 
of China should always be stated in terms of unjust 
international treaties, unequal customs dues, and the 
rest, and that not one syllable should ever be said about 
the happiness or unhappiness of the hundreds of millions 
of peasants who make up the Chinese nation. The 
missionary to whom reference is made describes the utter 
misery which follows in the wake of the warring armies, 
in a fashion which ought to rouse the conscience of all 
American and European statesmen who have repeatedly 
said that they sincerely desire to be helpful to the 
Chinese people. Cannot those who read the miserable 
story of ravaged crops, burned farmsteads, and mutilated 
villagers, have the courage to advocate some form of 
League intervention ? 

* * * 


The removal of the market from Covent Garden 
is in itself a prospect no one will much repine over, but 
it would be a very serious misfortune if one of London's 
open spaces were to be sacrificed to it. The great 
amenity which makes London different from any other 
great town is her squares. It is more than an amenity, 
it is a necessity to health, both as regards air, and as 
providing havens of refuge for the nerves. If that 
gracious building the Foundling Hospital must go, there 
is no reason for Mecklenburgh Square to go with it. 
It appears that new houses must replace old houses, and 
so lose us much beauty (it is the turn of the Adelphi 
now), but must we lose the trees and open spaces too? 
The question, we are glad to see, is arousing a more 
general interest than has hitherto been the case. In 
last Sunday’s Osserver Mr. H. V. Lanchester per- 
tinently asked, ‘““Why wreck Bloomsbury?” and sug- 
gested what seems an excellent alternative. Now that 
the Midland and the North-Western Railways are 
amalgamated into the L.M.S., the need for St. Pancras 
Station had disappeared, and, as a terminus, is an 
unnecessary expense. The site is central for a market, 
the property is not very valuable, and the station could 
easily be converted into a market. It is at present 
double-decked, and could easily become three-decked ; 
the offices, now the hotel, are largely in existence, and 
extension is practicable. The scheme should at least 
be thoroyghly considered before a market is “dumped 
down in a residential area,” 


The little Devonshire town of Sidmouth has 
received a most unusual amount of attention from the 
Press this week through a visit from the Minister of 
Transport to celebrate the completion of a new sea wall. 
During the last two years the old sea wall has been so 
battered by the sea that very little of it remains, and 
an expenditure of over £100,000 has been incurred to 
replace it. The Ministry of Transport and the Devon 
County Council have contributed to the sum required, 
but a debt of £70,000 has to be shouldered by the town 
itself, straining its borrowing powers to the utmost limit. 
The journalists who attended the opening ceremony have 
certainly done their best to help Sidmouth both by prais- 
ing the effort that has been made and by calling atten- 
tion to the natural beauties of the place, which are alto- 
gether exceptional. One ingenious writer compared this 
successful effort to keep out the sea with the unsuccessful 
effort of Mrs. Partington to stem the Atlantic with a 
mop. He might be interested to learn that the original 
Mrs. Partington was, according to Sidney Smith, a Sid- 
mouth woman, and that her real exploit was to sweep 
the sea out of her backdoor as it came in through the 
front. This is, indeed, a task upon which other Sid- 
mouth householders have more recently been engaged. 

* * * 

The panegyrists of Sidmouth have all omitted, how- 
ever, through ignorance or kindness, to make any refer- 
ence to the past history of her foreshore troubles. It 
was over twenty years ago that the late Mr. Stephen 
Reynolds, who made his home with a Sidmouth fishing 
family, first began to warn his fellow townsmen of the 
perils which menaced them. At that time, it was the 
constant practice of the Lord of the Manor, who claimed 
the foreshore on a disputed title, to authorize the removal 
of shingle and other beach material for the making of 


roads and the foundations of hotels and other buildings. ° 


Thousands of tons of beach were taken from the front 
of Sidmouth for these purposes. Stephen Reynolds was 
mainly concerned for the preservation of a beach upon 
which the fishermen could leave their boats in safety, but 
he was fully alive to the danger in which the town itself 
was placed by this shortsighted proceeding. By energy 
and persistence he at last succeeded in getting an order 
from the Board of Trade prohibiting the removal of 
beach material, but it was too late, the hand of man 
had exposed the seawall to the scour of the sea, the 
waves have done the rest. Sidmouth has paid £100,000 
for its folly; it remains to be seen whether that is the 
final reckoning. 
* * * 

Miss Alice Warrender, Mr. Squire, Mr. Lynd, and 
their colleagues on the Committee have made an 
interesting choice for this year’s Hawthornden Prize. 
the justification of these awards is that they encourage 
rising merit in a practical way. Mr. Sean O’Casey is 
not too old and established to appreciate a gift of £100. 
His “Juno and the Paycock ’’ is a work of memorable 
imaginative power. Whether, as some admirers think, 
we have in him a second Synge may be doubted. Synge 
created a new literary language, and drew from it music 
that is not likely to be repeated. Mr. O’Casey, who 
is a genuine working-man genius, mingles humour and 
horror with original effect. One does not remember 
that this prize has gone to a dramatist before. Lord 
Oxford, in his cordial and discriminating eulogy of the 
play, hailed it as a happy contrast with the exploitation 
of sex in its most joyless aspects, which degrades the 
London stage just now. One may also applaud the choice 
of an Irish author as a gesture of friendliness and recon- 
ciliation. Mr. O’Casey is intensely Irish in mind and 
political outlook, and it is a good thing that he has been 
welcomed so emphatically into the confraternity of 
letters. 
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THE GENEVA AFTERMATH 
S IR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN has made his 


defence in the House of Commons, and has been 

upheld by his colleagues and by his party with 
distinctly more cordiality than was extended to him on 
the eve of his departure for Geneva. That is in the right 
tradition. Sir Austen has passed through a fearful 
ordeal. For ten hectic days he was struggling in a 
morbid atmosphere with a succession of difficulties, 
threatening the collapse of Locarno on which his reputa- 
tion is at stake. He has been subjected to fierce public 
criticism ; yet throughout it has been manifest that he 
cares, a8 perhaps not every Foreign Secretary might 
have cared, for the objects w} ich most of his critics have 
at heart, for the burying of war hatreds, for the good 
faith of Britain, for the welfare of the League. The 
mere fact that he showed that he cared, that he left no 
suspicion attaching to British motives, helped to avert 
the worst dangers of the situation, and to keep open the 
door for Germany’s subsequent entry to the League. At 
the last, his demeanour was all that could be desired. 
In these circumstances, it is a pleasing British trait that 
there should be a certain revulsion of sympathy towards 
him. Upon one point, indeed, raised by Sir Austen’s 
peroration on Tuesday, we can reassure him. The 
majority, we believe, of those who are most critical of 
the judgment which he has displayed throughout this 
affair, have no desire for his resignation. The alterna- 
tive possibilities are not attractive; and to us it seems 
vital that we should retain just now a Foreign Secretary, 
committed as deeply as is Sir Austen, to implementing 
Locarno. As regards his reputation, our view is that 
he has drawn a very large cheque upon the account which 
accrued to him over Locarno, but that there is still a 
balance remaining to his credit. 

The Locarno accord, Sir Austen asserts, has been 
saved. We believe this to be true. Certainty, the com- 
munigué affirming the unity of the Locarno signatories 
and their determination to implement the Pact cannot 
fairly be dismissed as a mere face-saving formula. The 
success of the German Government in defeating this 
week by a large majority a hostile motion in the Reich- 
stag, together with the general tenour of German com- 
mentary, indicate that the damage which the Locarno 
idea has undergone in Germany is far from irretriev- 
able. There is noticeable an undertone of 
strengthened confidence that Germany will receive fair 
play inside the League. There is little doubt, we think, 
about this welcome fact; there is equally little doubt 
about its explanation. Though Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain’s patent honesty of purpose, and the conciliatory 
speeches which he and M. Briand made when all was 
over, helped, we think, to create a favourable impres- 
sion, their efforts would not have availed to avert both 
the collapse of Locarno and the final frustration of 
the League had it not been for the demonstration of 
British opinion, which Sir Austen so foolishly resented, 
and the public stand of Sweden, which at one stage he 
so grossly misconstrued. No one can have followed the 
comments in the German Press without being struck 
by the deep impression which the remarkable assertion of 
our public opinion made upon the German mind. This 
spontaneous and unofficial declaration of our purpose 
rang true and carried a conviction which the most 
sincere of official protestations can never carry. It 
showed beyond a doubt the genuineness of the desire in 
Britain not only for reconciliation but for a new sort 
of scrupulousness in the conduct of international rela- 
tions. Why, it has impressed even the forbidding mind 
of Admiral von Tirpitz, though characteristically he can 
see in it only something to exploit. 


even 


The League of 





Nations Union, the League of Nations Parliamentary 
Committee, and the British Press have assuredly no 
reason to regret the part which they have played in 
this affair. Without their intervention it would not 
have been easy for the German delegates to maintain 
the “noble serenity ’’ on which M. Briand and Sir 
Austen now congratulate them. 

We could wish that our Foreign Secretary would 
ponder over this question, because it is in relation to 
public opinion and to the part which it ought to play 
in League affairs that his attitude is most disconcerting. 
In Sir Austen’s mind the League of Nations is simply 
a mechanism by which disputes between interested 
parties can be smoothed out round the conference table 
under conditions which enable the negotiators to appre- 
ciate each other’s point of view better than they can 
do in their-national capitals. The intrusion of public 
opinion is a nuisance and a menace, inflaming national 
passions and leading the parties to take up irreconcilable 
positions. “It is the piublicity of these things,’ he 
quoted with approval from Colonel House, “ that always 
does harm.” And apparently, in Sir Austen’s view, 
the question of enlarging the League Council is one of 
“these things,” covered completely by the above con- 
siderations. “ Unfortunately the controversy became 
public.’”’ 


In their place, of course, these considerations are 
sound enough. When one country is making a claim 
upon another (and this was the context of Colonel 
House’s remark), the more quietly it makes it, the better. 
Again, differences can certainly be adjusted far more 
easily by the method of conference than by the method 
of dispatches, and it is one of the great advantages of 
the League that it supplies a regular system of confer- 
ence. But this is far from being the League’s sole func- 
tion. It is a cardinal aim of the League to create an 
international mind, and, as this mind develops, to 
establish world opinion more and more as the decisive 
force in international affairs. To express and to mobilize 
world opinion—what else is it that the Assembly is 
designed to do? It is of the essence of the League 
idea that the force of world opinion should be brought 
to bear even in questions which are primarily disputes 
between interested parties, and which have hitherto 
been treated as their private concerns. But the com- 
position of the Council is no question of this kind. It 
is directly and manifestly the concern of every State, 
and not only of rival claimants for permanent seats. 
To treat this as a dispute between Germany on the one 
hand and Poland or Spain or Brazil and their backers 
on the other, to envisage the réle of Britain as merely 
that of a mediator or ‘“‘ honest broker,” after the fashion 
of the old diplomacy, concerned only to effect a settle- 
ment and indifferent to its nature ; above all, to deprecate 
public discussion of a matter of such cardinal impor- 
tance, is to assume an attitude utterly at variance with 
the whole body of ideas on which the League is based. 

The question of the composition of the Council has 
now been referred to a Commission, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the ten Council members and of five other 
States, including Germany, if she agrees to appoint a 
representative. That is a wise procedure; and we may 
hope that the Commission, even if it is unable to reach 
unanimous agreement, will prepare the ground for a 
satisfactory solution. Mr. Baldwin points out that, as 
the British representative on this Commission will be 
only one among fifteen, we cannot be sure of getting our 
own way. That is obvious. But may we not hope that 
the British influerice will at length be cast on the side 
on which the British people wishes it to be cast, for a 
solution based on defensible principles instead of on an 
attempt to reconcile the particularist ambitions of the 
claimant States? It is in this direction, we repeat, that 
the best chance of agreement lies. If we could feel any 
confidence that our Foreign Secretary would act in 
future in this spirit, we would gladly forgive him his 
share of responsibility for the mishap of last week. 
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THE AMERICAN CLAIMS 


T would be idle to deny that Senator Borah’s resolu- 
| tion on the subject of American claims against 
Great Britain suggests possibilities of a most 
unpleasant kind. The knowledge that claims of a very 
controversial character, amounting to over £100,000,000, 
might at any moment be presented at Whitehall would, 
in itself, be sufficiently disturbing. That, however, is 
not the worst. The nature and origin of these particular 
claims, and the circumstances in which their presenta- 
tion is now demanded, combine to make it quite certain 
that they cannot be pressed without exasperating public 
opinion in this country to an extreme degree. The fact 
that Senator Borah’s action has synchronized with the 
partial publication of a very critical and even censorious 
report on the political state of Europe by Mr. Houghton, 
the American Ambassador to Great Britain, adds to 
the risk of the question giving rise to an embittered 
controversy. 

In these circumstances it is of the first importance 
that all, on both sides of the Atlantic, who realize the 
supreme importance of friendly Anglo-American rela- 
tions should form a clear idea of the questions at issue. 
What, in the first place, is the present position, and 
what are the chances that the American Government 
will take official action in support of the claims? 

For several years past American exporters, shippers, 
and marine insurance firms have been filing with the 
State Department claims against Great Britain and 
France for damages arising out of the Allied blockade 
of Germany between August, 1914, and April, 1917; 
that is, during the period of American neutrality. For 
a long time the United States authorities did nothing: 
but as the claimants are very numerous and very 
wealthy, they have combined to put political pressure on 
the administration. The Senate has passed a resolu- 
tion that the Secretary of State be invited to explain 
what action he proposes to take with regard to the 
claims; the resolution has been referred to the Foreign 
Relations Committee, of which Senator Borah is Chair- 
man, and they have reported favourably upon it. 

The next step to be taken is not quite clear. Either 
the Chairman of the Committee summons the Secretary 
of State to answer questions, or else the resolution is 
placed upon the Senate’s agenda for further discussion, 
and the necessary action with regard to the Secretary 
of State is taken by the Committee, after a debate and 
division. It is reported, however, that Senator Borah, 
for the moment at any rate, does not intend to press 
the matter. Further, it must always be remembered that 
even if the Foreign Relations Committee or the Senate 
press for a decision, the Secretary of State is under 
no constitutional obligation to comply; he is perfectly 
entitled to refuse, on grounds of general policy, to 
proceed further in the affair. 


The latest; reports give reason to hope that counsels 
of wisdom and moderation will prevail; but the fact 
remains that the agitation in favour of the claims is 
backed by a large number of very wealthy men with 
great electoral influence, and the present temper of a 
large section of American public opinion with regard 
to European affairs ensures a favourable hearing for 
those who wish to press the claims. Even if the ques- 
tion should stand over for the moment, it may be 
revived, and it is essential that the British public should 
realize that the claims are seriously put forward, and 
that if the American Government should decide to sup- 
port them diplomatically, it would have a strong backing 
in the United States. 


The claimants’ case stands thus: The blockade of 
Germany was carried on by a series of Orders in Council, 
contraband proclamations, and methods of naval and 
financial pressure which the United States Government. 
during its neutrality, challenged, and declared to be 
illegal. Each of these measures caused loss to American 
exporters, and the State Department cannot refuse to 
press their claims (so the claimants argue) without admit- 
ting that its own protests were merely formal, and 
made without justification or conviction. It is true that, 
after the United States entered the war, the weapon of 
economic pressure was used more drastically than ever ; 
but it was exercised, so far as concerned the United 
States, not by naval patrols, the interception of neutral 
goods, and prize court condemnations, but by general 
export embargoes on all American goods with a neutral 
destination, which were only removed when neutrals 
adjacent to Germany gave satisfactory guarantees 
against re-export. It is claimed, and from a lecture 
delivered by Admiral Tupper before the Royal United 
Service Institution it appears to be a fact, that the 
United States Government carefully avoided sending so 
much as a picket boat to strengthen the naval forces 
employed on blockade duty. 

It is important to grasp the last point, for the 
incredulity with which the first reports of the American 
claims were received on this side was based largely on 
American participation in the economic offensive during 
the later stages of the war. It is an essential part of the 
claimants’ case that the right of a sovereign State to 
impose such restrictions as it pleases on the exports of 
its own products is absolutely consistent with the pro- 
tests made by the United States Government against 
British interference with neutral goods and ships. 

If the claims are really presented they will, of 
course, have to be discussed in terms of international 
law, and. it is not impertinent to remark that precedents, 
extremely valuable to the Allies, will be found in the 
records of American Prize Court decisions during the 
Civil War. We propose, however, to leave the legal 
aspect of the claims, for the moment, on one side; for 
we believe that an embittered legal wrangle would have 
a very bad effect on Anglo-American relations, and we 
hope that, on general grounds of honour and policy, 
the American people, as a whole, will express themselves 
so strongly against the claims as to enable the Adminis- 
tration to resist any pressure brought to bear by the 
claimants and their supporters. So long as there is 
still room for American opinion as a whole to make 
itself felt, it would be bad strategy for Britain to spend 
time and energy on legal arguments appealing, of neces- 
sity, only to a few specialists. There are, it seems to 
us, two questions which every American citizen should 
be invited to answer, without regard to political or 
juridical niceties. 

First, can it be doubted that the American nation 
profited, and profited enormously, by those very 
measures against which the State Department protested ? 
The legend of a Germany which gorged itself with 
neutral supplies while the British Foreign Office 
slumbered was long ago exploded. The American armies 
took the field against an enemy whose powers of resist- 
ance, military and economic, had already been sapped 
and debilitated by a long period of isolation. What- 
ever judgment be passed on the methods employed, can 
the United States Government, with any sense of 
equity, seek to recover vast sums from Great Britain in 
respect of measures which, as matters turned out, saved 
many millions of American treasure and many thousands 
of American lives? 
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Secondly, can the United States Government 
decently press claims upon Great Britain of which no 
mention was made in the debt settlement? It is true 
that the admitted liability in respect of war loans and 
the contested claims in respect of seizures and con- 
demnations were not, even in their origin, on the same 
footing; but it is equally true that at the time of the 
debt settlement the British people had no idea that such 
claims as these could be made, and looked on the debt 
settlement as a final liquidation of all outstanding finan- 
cial questions between the two countries. The American 
public, Press, and Government must be perfectly well 


TROTSKY ON 


By J. M 
CONTEMPORARY reviewing this book says: 
“He stammers out platitudes in the voice of a 
phonograph with a scratched record.’’ I should 
evess that Trotsky dictated it. In its English dress, it 
emerges in a turbid stream with a hectoring gurgle which 
is characteristic of modern revolutionary literature trans- 
lated from the Russian. Its dogmatic tone about our 
affairs, where even the author’s flashes of insight are 
clouded by his inevitable ignorance of what he is talking 
about, cannot commend it to an English reader. Yet 
there is a certain style about Trotsky. A personality is 
visible through the distorting medium. And it is not all 
platitudes. 

The book is, first of all, an attack on the official 
leaders of the British Labour Party because of their 
‘religiosity,’’ and because they believe that it is useful 
to prepare for Socialism without preparing for Revolu- 
tion at the same time. Trotsky sees, what is probably 
true, that our Labour Party is the direct offspring of 
the Radical Nonconformists and the philanthropic bour- 
geois, without a tinge of atheism, blood, and revolu- 
tion. Emotionally and intellectually, therefore, he finds 
them intensely unsympathetic. A short anthology will 
exhibit his state of mind :— 


“ The doctrine of the leaders of the Labour Party 
is a kind of amalgam oj Conservatism and Liberalism, 
partially adapted to the needs of trade unions... . 
fhe Liberal and semi-Liberal leaders of the Labour 
Party still think that the social revolution is the mourn- 
ful privilege of the Luropean Coniinent.’’ 

“ “Tn the realm of feeling and conscience,’ MacDonald 
begins, ‘in the realm of spirit, Socialism forms the reli- 
gion of service to the people.’ In those words is imme- 
diately betrayed the benevolent bourgeois, the left 
Liberal, who ‘ serves ’ the people, coming to them from 
one side, or more truly from above. Such an approach 
has its roots entirely in the dim past, when the radical 
intelligentsia went to live in the working-class districts 
of London in order to carry on cultural and educational 
work.” 

“ Together with theological literature, Fabianism is 
perhaps the most useless, and in any case the most bor- 
ing form of verbal creation. . . . The cheaply optimistic 
Victorian epoch, when it seemed that to-morrow would be 
a little better than to-day, and the day after to-morrow 
still better than to-morrow, found its most finished ex- 
pression in the Webbs, Snowden, MacDonald, and other 
Fabians. . . . These bombastic authorities, pedants, 
arrogant and ranting poltroons, systematically poison 
the Labour Movement, befog the consciousness of the 
proletariat, and paralyze its will. . . . The Fabians, the 
I.L.P.ers, the Conservative bureaucrats of the trade 
unions represent at the moment the most counter-revolu- 
tionary force in Great Britain, and perhaps of all the 
world’s development. . . . Fabianism, MacDonaldism, 
Pacifism, is the chief rallying point of British imperial- 
ism and of the European, if not the world, bourgeoisie. 
At any cost, these self-satisfied pedants, these gabbling 
eclectics, these sentimental careerists, these upstart 














*“ Where is Britain Going?” 


By L. Trotsky. With an Introduc- 
tion by H. N. Bralisford. 


(Allen & Unwin. 4s. 6d.) 


aware that the debt settlement would never have been 
effected on its actual terms if the British Government 
had had the slightest inkling that a new and most 
burdensome set of claims might be presented a few 
years later. 

Should these considerations be brushed aside, it will 
become necessary to discuss the claims on their merits ; 
but it is already sufficiently obvious that the revival of 
a controversy everyone believed to be dead and. buried 
would be a real disaster. From that disaster we look 
to the good sense of the American Government and the 
American people to save both themselves and us. 


ENGLAND * 


. KEYNES. 


liveried lackeys of the bourgeoisie must be shown in 

their natural form to the workers. To reveal them as 

they are will mean their hopeless discrediting.”’ 

Well, that is how the gentlemen, who so much alarm 
Mr. Winston Churchill, strike the real article. And we 
must hope that the real article, having got it off his 
chest, feels better. How few words need changing. 
let the reader note, to permit the attribution of my 
anthology to the philo-fisticuffs of the Right. And the 
reason for this similarity is evident. Trotsky is con- 
cerned in these passages with an attitude towards public 
affairs, not with ultimate aims. He is just exhibiting the 
temper of the band of brigand-statesmen to whom Action 
means War, and who are irritated to fury by the atmo- 
sphere of sweet reasonableness, of charity, tolerance, 
and mercy in which, though the wind whistles in the 
East or in the South, Mr. Baldwin and Lord Oxford 
and Mr. MacDonald smoke the pipe of peace. “ They 
smoke Peace where there should be no Peace,’’ Fascists 
and Bolshevists cry in a chorus, “canting, imbecile 
emblems of decay, senility, and death, the antithesis 
of Life and the Life-Force which exist only in the spirit 
of merciless struggle.’ If only it was so easy! If 
only one could accomplish by roaring, whether roaring 
like a lion or like any sucking dove! 

The roaring occupies the first half of Trotsky’s book. 
The second half, which affords a summary exposition of 
his political philosophy, deserves a closer attention. 

First proposition. The historical process necessi- 
tates the change-over to Socialism if civilization is to be 
preserved. ‘“ Without a transfer to Socialism all our 
culture is threatened with decay and decomposition.”’ 

Second proposition. It is unthinkable that this 
change-over can come about by peaceful argument and 
voluntary surrender. Except in response to force the 
possessing classes will surrender nothing. The strike is 
already a resort to force. ‘“ The class struggle is a con- 
tinual sequence of open or masked forces, which are 
regulated in more or less degree by the State, which in 
turn represents the organized apparatus of force of the 
stronger of the antagonists, in other words, the ruling 
class.’’ The hypothesis, that the Labour Party will come 
into power by constitutional methods and will then 
“proceed to the business so cautiously, so tactfully, so 
intelligently, that the bourgeoisie will not feel any need 
for active opposition,” is “ facetious ’’—though this “ is 
indeed the very rock-bottom hope of MacDonald and 
company.”’ 

Third proposition. Even if, sooner or later, the 
Labour Party achieve power by constitutional methods, 
the reactionary parties will at once proceed to force. The 
possessing classes will do lip-service to parliamentary 
methods so long as they are in control of the parliamen- 
tary machine, but, if they are dislodged, then, Trotsky 
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maintains, it is absurd to suppose that they will prove 
squeamish about a resort to force on their side. Sup- 
pose, he says, that a Labour majority in Parliament were 
to decide in the most legal fashion to confiscate the land 
without compensation, to put a heavy tax on capital, 
and to abolish the Crown and the House of Lords, “ there 
cannot be the least doubt that the possessing classes will 
not submit without a struggle, the more so as all the 
police, judiciary, and military apparatus is entirely in 
their hands.’’ Moreover they control the banks and 
the whole system of social credit and the machinery of 
transport and trade so that the daily food of London, 
including that of the Labour Government itself, depends 
on the great capitalist combines. It is obvious, 
Trotsky argues, that these terrific means of pressure 
“will be brought into action with frantic violence in 
order to dam the activity of the Labour Government, 
to paralyze its exertions, to frighten it, to effect cleav- 
ages in its parliamentary majority, and, finally, to cause 
a financial panic, provision difficulties, and lock-outs.’’ 
To suppose, indeed, that the destiny of society is going 
to be determined by whether Labour achieves a parlia- 
mentary majority and not by the actual balance of 
material forces at the moment is an “ enslavement to the 
fetishism of parliamentary arithmetic.’’ 

Fourth proposition. In view of all this, whilst it 
may be good strategy to aim also at constitutional power, 
it is silly not to organize on the basis that material force 
will be the determining factor in the end. “In the 
revolutionary struggle only the greatest determination 
is of avail to strike the arms out of the hands of reaction, 
to limit the period of civil war, and to lessen the number 
of its victims. If this course be not taken it is better 
not to take to arms at all. If arms are not resorted to, 
it is impossible to organize a general strike; if the 
general strike is renounced, there can be no thought of 
any serious struggle.”’ 

Granted his assumptions, much of Trotsky’s argu- 
ment is, I think, unanswerable. Nothing can be sillier 
than to play at revolution—if that is what he means. 
But what are his assumptions? He assumes that the 
moral and intellectual problems of the transformation of 
Society have been already solved—that a plan exists, and 
that nothing remains except to put it into operation. 
He assumes further that Society is divided into two 
parts—the proletariat who are converted to the plan, 
and the rest who for purely selfish reasons oppose it. He 
does not understand that no plan could win until it had 
first convinced many people, and that, if there really 
were a plan, it would draw support from many different 
quarters. He is so much occupied with means that he 
forgets to tell us what it is all for. If we pressed him, I 
suppose he would mention Marx. And there we will 
leave him with an echo of his own words—“ together with 
theological literature, perhaps the most useless, and in 
any case the most boring form of verbal creation.”’ 

Trotsky’s book must confirm us in our conviction of 
the uselessness, the empty-headedness of Force at the 
present stage of human affairs. Force would settle 
nothing—no more in the Class War than in the Wars 
of Nations or in the Wars of Religion. An understand- 
ing of the historical process, to which Trotsky is so fond 
of appealing, declares not for, but against, Force at this 
juncture of things. We lack more than usual a coherent 
scheme of progress, a tangible ideal. All the political 
parties alike have their origins in past ideas-and not in 
new ideas—and none more conspicuously so than the 
Marxists. It is not necessary to debate the subtleties of 
what justifies a man in promoting his gospel by force; 
for no one has a gospel. The next move is with the 
head, and fists must wait. 


AT ST. STEPHEN'S 
BURIAL WITHOUT BUGLES 


(By Our PartiaMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 
Hovse or Commons, 
Marcu 23rp, 1926. 
F a crowded House assembled on Tuesday, not to 
| bury Cesar, it was certainly not to praise him. 

I have never seen so large a House listening to a 
debate with so much obvious uneasiness and oppressed 
with such a sense of failure. And this, I suppose, was 
far more dominant among the supporters of the Govern- 
ment than among those who were conducting the impeach- 
ment of the policy of the Foreign Secretary at Geneva. 
It is true that they cheered, also uneasily, tributes to 
the honesty and the good intentions of Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, which were expressed from all quarters of the 
House. It is true that after dinner they grew more 
exuberant, mocked at the flowers provided by Mr. 
Thomas’s vivacity, not “by request,’’ and furnished 
almost continual interruptions to Mr. Runciman’s 
speech. But even with these cheers or jeers, one was 
conscious of an atmosphere not hitherto felt in this 
Parliament, generous indeed to one of the Government 
leaders, but realizing that in politics incompetence be- 
comes acrime. Sir Austen sat through the debate look- 
ing like a broken man, with his hat well over his eyes 
and his whole appearance that of one who realizes that 
with the best will in the world he has let down his 
party and his country. Even Mr. Baldwin’s customary 
sob-stuff, urging that all should be friends and forget 
this deplorable division by parties on Foreign Affairs, 
was heard in complete silence, in marked contrast to | 
the barracking of the previous speaker. The great horde 
of the Parliamentary majority swept indeed into the 
Government lobbies. But even those who were mocking 
seemed disturbed. And it is interesting to conjecture 
what would have been the result of a secret vote, which 
would not have created a general election. One was 
reminded of the scene last week in the French Chamber 
when M. Malvy, having ben greeted by shouts of 
“ Assassin,’’ was kissed on both cheeks by M. Herriot 
and immediately fainted away. 

Mr. Lloyd George was extraordinarily restrained in 
his impeachment. It was evident that he felt personal 
sympathy for the man who stuck to him in 1922 when 
the Tories deserted him, and had no desire to indulge 
in those biting invectives which the occasion made so 
easy. He professed himself more concerned with the 
future than the past, and the invectives came merely in 
quotations, not from Liberal or syndicated Press, but 
from those he persisted in calling Sir Austen’s most 
devoted friends, the OssrerverR, the SprcTaTor, and, 
above all, the Times, whose studied and shattering in- 
dictment the Conservatives heard in a kind of dumb 
despair. Yet he held the House with remorseless dissec- 
tion of Vilna and Locarno and a passionate appeal for 
the survival of the League of Nations. 

Sir Austen leapt to his feet immediately the chair- 
man of the Liberal Party sat down, thus intervening be- 
tween him and the Leader of the Opposition, without 
notice, obviously determined that the sentiment of be- 
wilderment and dull surprise at his failure should not 
be augmented. It was rather a pathetic performance 
for those who remembered the glories of the return from 
Locarno, a lesson in the transitory and hazardous nature 
of human fortune. He drew a few cheers by unreal 
debating points against his critic, and then embarked 
upon a long and tortuous description of all the negotia- 
tions that had ultimately led to the final catastrophe. 
His peroration was a dreadful production. “If I should 
be defeated to-night,’ he declared, knowing, as he did, 
that everyone knew he would not be defeated to-night, 
“T shall have in my retirement the pleasure of knowing 
that in fifteen months I have made England and France 
friends, and England and Germany friends, and France 
and Germany friends (I am not quoting verbatim), and 
that I have raised the position of the British nation to 
such a prestige as it has never before enjoyed.’’ The 
cheers from a limited claque of his own supporters only 
served to show the pitifulness of such grotesque boast- 
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ing, which revealed a mind out of touch with itself 
and out of touch with realities; reduced to the pathetic 
ery of ‘“‘ What a good boy am I.”’ 

Mr. MacDonald’s almost brutal recall of the House 
to realities from such fustian nearly gave one the im- 
pression of the hitting of a sick child. Mr. MacDonald 
himself, however, wandered through interminable sen- 
tences amid the dead silence of his own supporters ; giv- 
ing the impression of nearly coming to the point, but 
never reaching it ; and straying off into unlimited paren- 
theses and irrelevances before the point had been driven 
home. He also appeared a sick man, and it was in- 
teresting to note that he passed from speech to manu- 
script in stating the terms of his indictment, just as 
Sir Austen passed from speech to manuscript in describ- 
ing the count of the great services he had rendered. 

The gloom deepened as the hours passed. Lord 
Hugh Cecil rushed in where angels were fearing to tread 
with the least successful speech I have ever heard him 
deliver in the House of Commons. His platitudes aid 
cynicisms were, however, probably deliberately studied, 
and were so far successful as to draw away the debate 
from the Foreign Secretary’s conduct of affairs. He 
ended with butter of “ national gratitude ’’ heaped on a 
lordly dish, for the way Sir Austen had behaved ; evok- 
ing the only heartfelt cheer of the whole day of his 
dispirited party. Unfortunately for them the House 
was called back to realities again by the merciless. dis- 
section of Sir John Simon in a speech which is probably 
one of the best he has ever delivered to the House of 
Commons. Concentrating on the essential points and 
omitting irrelevant detail, with uplifted finger, perfect 
courtesy, but an argument under which Sir Austen him- 
self seemed visibly to wilt and wither, he demonstrated 
the vital mistake from which flowed all subsequent 
injuries; that Sir Austen, after promising special 
Assembly and Council meetings concerned with one thing 
only, the admission of Germany into the Council of the 
League, had then, without informing Germany, 
promised to support the demand of Spain and toyed with 
the question of giving a seat to Poland, and that such 
promises and acquiescences inevitably released that spate 
of rival competitions and intrigues and briberies which 
turned Geneva into a thieves’ kitchen and made the 
promise of Locarno all in vain. There was no answer to 
this; there could be no answer to this. Al] subsequent 
transactions were efforts to cover up or get away from 
this original mistake, which finally choked the British 
policy of amelioration. And the House knew there was 
no answer to it; and that England, so far from securing 
higher prestige, was being universally condemned css 
for wickedness than for blindness and folly. 

Mr. Thomas described in telling fashion how he 
had once to defend an engine driver who had run past 
the danger signals and driven his train into a collision. 
He raised all the conceivable arguments; the night was 
foggy, the driver had an unimpeachable record for care- 
fulness and sobriety, the accident might have happened 
through a moment’s lapse of the mind, from the possi- 
bilities of which no man is free. But, in spite of all, the 
judge had declared that the driver must be condemned 
and henceforth regarded as unfit for such employment. 
And from the broth of compliment, explanation, expos- 
tulation, defence, praise, and dispraise, that simile 
seemed to emerge as the key-note of it all. The driver 
was unfit for such employment. 

It was an extraordinarily disagreeable debate, with 
an atmosphere ten times more unpleasant even than 
when party feeling runs strong and insults are shouted 
across the floor of the House. The attack on a well- 
meaning, honest man for stupidity and incompetence, in 
a position to which he was called and for which his 
abilities were inadequate—a man also‘of sincere prin- 
ciples, and universally popular in the House of Com- 
mons—left a sense of acrid wood-smoke in a chamber in 
which there was practically universal agreement at his 
futility and universal regret at his failure. He chal- 
lenged Mr. Lloyd George in definite terms that the ac- 
cusation meant that he was either a fool or a knave. 
Everyone asserted that he was not a knave, and the 
House departed pondering. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


TT" Foreign Office knew all about Senator Borah’s 
latest activities for some time before Sir Maurice 
Low provided the Mornine Post with an excel- 

lent “scoop.’’ If such a claim was ever seriously put 

forward, it would be difficult for our people to preserve 
the ordinary decencies of diplomatic language. The best 
line to take is that adopted by the man in the street and 
the club, who regards this talk of an American claim 

(for losses incurred owing to our restrictions on her ship- 

ping before she came into the war) as the best inter- 

national joke of recent times. It is rather on the crude 
side, like some of Mark Twain’s, but it serves for 
laughter. Some people see more in it than that. They 
interpret the business as an effort of the mischief makers 

as “ getting their own back over rubber.’’ Until 
the incredible happens, it is safer to give thanks for 

a good joke. 

* * * 

The hopeful thing in the engineering upheaval is 
that neither side wants to fight. The men want a share 
in the undoubted prosperity of certain branches of the 
industry—electrical, motor, and textile, for instance. 
(The Lancashire firms are doing fairly well on Russian 
orders.) The firms in these branches might be willing to 
redress the notoriously insufficient wages of their skilled 
workmen—insufficient, that is, in comparison with those 
of the workmen in sheltered occupations, such as trans- 
port, where the power to paralyze the community levies 
a sort of Danegeld. But concerns such as Hoe’s cannot 
give more wages without landing the depressed marine 
engineering firms in a difficulty. Consequently the en- 
gineering masters stick to national agreements and 
uniformity as obstinately as the mineowners try to 
abandon them and return to local bargaining. At the 
bottom of the discontent among the engineers is the 
feeling that the skilled craftsman is denied the reward 
of his skill. A trained engineer gets fifty-seven shillings ; 
a Poplar road-sweeper may get four pounds a week. 
There is a serious national aspect. The skilled craftsman 
is beginning to feel that it is no longer worth while to 
make the sacrifices necessary to equip his son with 
a trade. Teachers, who learn the mind of these men by 
trying to persuade them to give their children the chance 
of learning a skilled job, tell me that this is what they 
find. If the same forces remain at work we are 
likely to find the supply of skilled workmen gravely 
diminished in another generation. The attempts of the 
engineers to break up the employers’ united front are 
likely to continue. The attack on one especially pros- 
perous firm has failed. The battle is being renewed in 
the relatively prosperous districts, beginning with 
London. 

* * * 

Sir Donald Maclean has not been much to the fore 
of late, and now he is retiring from the Chairmanship 
of the National Liberal Federation. He will be remem- 
bered when more brilliant men are forgotten. He is a 
man of character, and it was his fortune to step into the 
breach when character was what was wanted. He held 
the fort in the House of Commons at a time when the 
army, by desertion and destruction from within, had 
been wasted to a remnant. His health is never good, 
and the strain of those months of gallant leadership was 
severe, even dangerous. He triumphed over his limita- 
tions. He did not despair of Liberalism when Liberalism 
was the mock of the followers of the big battalions. 
Steadfastness is less than ever a fashionable virtue in 
politics; the rat is not a virtuous animal. Sir Donald 
Maclean is a steadfast Liberal. 
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I have followed Mr. Churchill’s career at fairly 
close quarters for twenty years. I witnessed his anxious 
first appearance as a Liberal on trial; I followed what, 
T think, was his finest campaign, the North-West Man- 
chester by-election; I have watched the prodigal’s 
return. Through everytaing I have admired the con- 
stant factor; the power of illuminating summary, so 
much more useful than the power of thinking in images. 
Mr. Churchill is a man of feeling, and his brain has done 
its best under the stimulus of feeling. I have never for- 
gotten a few sentences in a by-election speech many years 
ago in which he put the pitiful case of the unemployed 
broadly, passionately, and in unforgettable form. I 
couldn’t quote it now, but I remember it as one re- 
members a lyric. This is the orator’s prize. I am moved 
to this comment by his speech to the Parliamentary jour- 
nalists. He alone, so far as I can see, has pierced to the 
simple truth that the political fight has become a sham 
fight; the parties wrangle in the old arena, but the 
spectators are thinking of something else. They are 


thinking of bread and butter, or “ economic realities.’’ 
* * * 


Colonel Wilfred Ashley holds a minor office in the 
Ministry, but future generations of Englishmen will 
remember him when bigger men are forgotten. They 
will remember him when they look around on a country- 
side transformed out of knowledge by his work in making 
the world safe for “ motorocracy.’’ It is this unassum- 
ing country gentleman who is driving bleak Roman roads 
through virgin landscapes; who is in so doing cutting 
down ancient trees wholesale; and destroying or making 
hideous the beautiful bridges that have withstood every- 
thing but the mechanical age. The conquering motor 
is the death of beauty. The desolation of the railway 
conquest was localized. The motor goes everywhere and 
makes everything hideous. I hasten to acquit Colonel 
Ashley of indifference. He is always appealing to the 
local bodies to plant trees along the bald blackness of 
the arterial roads, to save old bridges or to design good 
new ones. I’m afraid the motor age, like the railway 
age in its beginning, is too greedy after progress to think 
of such things. No one has protested against the most 
hideous of the motor’s offences—the vile petrol pumps, 
painted in obscene colours which deface our gracious 
little towns, such as Sidmouth, visited by Colonel Ashley 
the other day. Villages I remember as still unspoiled a 
few years back now in parts look and stink like garages. 
The bullying charabancs block up the lanes from hedge 
to hedge. Soon Manchester will do as well for a holiday 


as Surrey. 
* * * 


I think the Bow Street magistrate and the leader 
writers were too severe on the students for their latest 
rag. So long as they don’t hurt themselves or others 
T am for a reasonable Right to Rag. All too soon will 
the exuberant medical of to-day become the funless G.P. 
of to-morrow. I am not impressed by the argument that 
if the men raggers were workmen they would be merci- 
lessly suppressed. Aimless and therefore innocent 
rowdyism is alien to the working man, who has a high 
standard of decorum in public. When the workman 
rags he means business. The outcome is not a rag, but a 
revolt. I confess I enjoyed (at a safe distance, it is true) 
the mad logic of the Bloomsbury students’ proceedings. 
Desiring to impress the Senate with the importance of 
using the famous site, they naturally lit bonfires at its 
four corners, and gave a concert on the barrel organ. 
Speeches and resolutions they rightly left to their elders, 


whose form of rag is the public meeting. 
‘ * * * 


It is delightful to find the Damy Mam and its pro- 
prietor taking an interest in the excavation of a Roman 
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site. Caerleon, one of the three great military centres 
in Roman Britain, is saved, as Uriconium was saved 
for exploration by another newspaper proprietor, Sir 
Charles Hyde, of the Brrurncuam Post. I hope other 
newspaper magnates will take up this admirable enter- 
prise. They will be safer speculating on the past than in 
exploiting an incalculable future. Verulamium is wait- 
ing. Less than a score of miles from London lies a Roman 
town, older perhaps than Londinium, ready to yield its 
secrets to the spade. No one has disturbed it since the 
Norman builders looted its ruins for brick for their 
cathedral on the hill above. Roman London is buried 
too deep to yield anything but scraps. Verulamium is 
an open field, and might give us a London Pompeii or at 
least an Ostia. I was startled in reading Haverfield 
recently to come upon his declaration that the Romans 
left no permanent influence in England. (I quote frem 
memory.) Does anybody believe that now? There is 
notably a new and intense interest in the four Roman 
centuries. We are at the beginning of a new era in 
scientific excavation. The diggers, thanks to newspaper 
millionaires, may at last put the Roman period of Britain 
in its proper place in the scale of our history. 
* * * 

Both as a Jerseyman and a taxpayer I sympathize 
with the revolt of the Channel Islands. I am sceptical 
of the existence of these “ Skrimshankers ’’ denounced in 
the Atholl report, who flee to Jersey to escape paying 
super-tax. People with enough money to pay super- 
tax_would not think Jersey attractive enough to com- 
pensate for exile. I doubt whether there is any consider- 
able evasion of income tax at all by migration from 
England to the Islands. What you do escape are high 
T.ondon and other rates. Jersey is by no means taxless. 
In speaking of her happier state it is forgotten that the 
Island is without the social services of England—no 
workmen’s compensation, no old age pensions, no health 
or unemplovment insurance. T think such modern 
necessaries should be provided before the poor, indus- 
trious, and self-respecting folk of Jersev are exnected to 
send to England the big sum named in the Atholl report. 
Tf the Treasury is looking for Skrimshankers. whv not 
turn its attention to the rich hotel dwellers of the French 
and Ttalian riviera. many of whom cannily divide the 
year into nine months abroad and three at home? 

Kappa. 


MR. CHURCHILL AS MICAWBER 


O doubt my mind was confused by reading the 
debate on the Economy Bill and a few chapters 


of “ David Copperfield ’’ on the same evening, 
but it was a curious trick of the brain to combine two 
such diverse personalities as those of Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Micawber. If I am to give an intelligible account 
of my dream, I must make it clear that only one person 
entered into it. Sometimes my visitor seemed to be Mr. 
Micawber, sometimes he was obviously Mr. Churchill, 
and most of the time he was an odd mixture of the 
two, but, in spite of these changes, he remained essen- 
tially the same person throughout. 

“ My dear Ibbetson,”’ he said, as soon as he appeared 
in my dream, “ the companion of my youth, if I may be 
permitted to call him so, will allow me, on behalf of 
his Majesty’s Government, to thank him in the warmest 
and most uncompromising terms for his good wishes. 
Under the temporary pressure of pecuniary liabilities, 
contracted with a view to their immediate liquidation, 
but remaining unliquidated through a combination of 
circumstances, I have been under the necessity of assum- 
ing a réle from which my natural instincts recoil, and 
adopting an attitude which is totally uncongenial to me. 
You know, my dear Ibbetson, the principle upon which 
my conduct in life has been based. Annual income 
twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen nineteen 
six, result happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, result 
misery. The blossom is blighted, the leaf is withered, 
the god of day goes down upon the dreary scene, and— 
and, in short, you are for ever floored. As Iam!” 
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I expressed my regret that he should regard himself 
as being placed in such an embarrassing position. 

“ Yes,” continued my visitor. ‘“ You may remember 
that, when we had the felicity of discussing this matter 
twelve months ago, I expressed the opinion, nay more, 
I gave utterance to what might reasonably be construed 
as a promise, that the national expenditure would be 
progressively reduced by £10 millions a year. That 
hope, that aspiration has proved unattainable, and the 
cup of happiness has been dashed from my lips. You 
may have heard, my dear Ibbetson, that in the interval 
since that sanguine proposal was made I have become 
involved in certain pecuniary embarrassments of a com- 
plicated nature not wholly unconnected with the coal 
industry. It is not, however, those commitments which 
are now weighing on my mind and harassing my spirits. 
By a convenient system of book-keeping they can be 
almost entirely written off in the present financial year. 
What is troubling me now is that I cannot discover how 
by the utmost stretch of the most rigid economy, con- 
sistent with our national safety and the maintenance and 
inevitable expansion of our social services, normal ex- 
penditure can be reduced to the extent I anticinated.’’ 

“ Well, that doesn’t so much matter,’’ said I sooth- 
ingly, “so long as the revenne continues to expand. 
Barring an industrial upheaval, you can still count on 
that, can’t you? ’’ 

“T can still connt on that,’’ assented my visitor. 
“ but, hetween ourselves. T have not vet heen received bv 
the great Partv to which T now have the honour to 
helong with that ardour which T micht have expected. 
Tt is trulv painfrl to contemnlate mankind in such an 
asnect. hut mv reception has heen. decidedly, cool. 
There is no doubt ahovt it. Conseaventlv. T feel it is 
essential that T should nroduce. if not a popular Budget. 
at least a Budget that has some pleasing aspects for that 
section of the community unon whose support we mainly 
rely. With that end in view T have now to make certain 
suggestions which are. as T have indicated. highly dis- 
tasteful to me. Tn the first place. we must cut down 
our exnenditure on education - 

“ That seems a bad place to begin economizing,” T 
interiected. 

“Tf we are to economize, we must economize all 
round. There must he no excentions.’’ renlied mv 
visitor. sternlv. “ Besides. ont exrenditure on nearly 
evervthing is increasing automatically. so we must cut 
where we can.”’ 

“Tn the second place.’’ he went on. “ we must re- 
duce the State’s contribution to Health Insurance.”’ 

“ But isn’t that almost a breach of faith? ’’ T asked. 

“Oh, we’re not cutting down benefits,’ he 
explained hastily. 

“No, but you’re withholding new ones,’’ said I. 
“ Either the contributors or the Approved Societies will 
feel agerieved.’’ 

“Tn the third place,’’ he continued, ignoring this 
remark, “we are fortunately able to reduce the State’s 
contribution to the Unemployment Insurance Fund.’’ 

“Why, you increased it only last year!”’ I 
exclaimed. 

“That’s true,’’ he replied. “ But fortunately there 
has been such a diminution of unemployment that a 
smaller sum will suffice next year, unless, of course, there 
is a coal strike. Such an event would rupture all cal- 
culations and derange the whole structure of national 
finances.’’ 

“But isn’t the decrease in unemployment largely 
due to the Coal Subsidy? ’’ I asked. 

“Perhaps it is,’’ was the reply. 

“Then won’t it go up again when the Subsidy is 
withdrawn ? ”’ 

“T hope not, if peace is brought to the industry by a 
wholehearted acceptance of the Commission’s Report,’’ 
said he. 

“ But don’t the Commissioners say themselves that 
large numbers of pits will have to be closed and thou- 
sands of miners thrown out of work? ’’ I persisted. 

_ “Tt is all very well for you to make carping criti- 
cisms,’’ he retorted, “ but industry must be relieved 


somehow from the crushing burden of harsh and injuri- 
ous taxation.’’ 
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“ Wouldn’t it relieve industry more if you reduced 
the employers’ contributions? ’’ I inquired. 

“That wouldn’t help me with my Budget,” he 
replied. 

“ What about new taxation?’ said I. 

“That,’’ replied my visitor, who had dropped his 
peculiar diction and mannerisms for a few minutes, but 
now resumed the intense air of gentility which one asso- 
ciates with Mr. Micawber, “that, my dear Ibbetson, is 
a painful subject which, with your permission, we will 
not at present discuss. You are aware that I have, in 
the course of my career, surmounted difficulties, and 
conquered obstacles. You are no stranger to the fact 
that there have been periods in my life when it has 
been requisite that I should pause until certain expected 
events should turn up; when it has been necessary 
that I should fall back before making what I trust T 
shall not be accused cf presumption in terming—a 
spring. The present is one of those momentous stages 
in the life of man. You find me, fallen back, for a 
spring; and I have every reason to believe that a 
vigorous leap will shortly be the result. True economy 
includes wise expenditure, and T shall not be content 
long to continue this policy .* cheeseparing. Give me 
a few more months of office, allow your confidence in His 
Majesty’s Government to continue unabated for another 
year. and I venture to assert with confidence that the 
cloud will have passed from the dreary scene, and the 
god of day will once more be high upon the mountain 
tops. 

“You expect something to turn up?”’ T inquired. 

“T do, indeed,’’ he replied, “ but my esteemed col- 
league, the Prime Minister, who has nromised never to 
desert me, has pointed out to me several times of late 
that things cannot be expected to turn up of themselves. 
We must, he says, assist them to turn up. He noints ont 
that T have a variety of qualifications. great talent. he 
even savs genius, but that may be the partiality of 
friendship——”’ 

“No,’”? T murmured. 

“But that finance is not mv strong noint.’’ 

“ What do vou think he has in mind? ”’ T inquired 

“ As to that,’ he replied. “he is somewhat—shall 
T sav ?—indefinite. hut my own feeling is that foreion 
affairs would provide me with a career in which there 
would he sufficient range for mv abilities—which is ex- 
tremely imrortant. my abilities neculiarlv reauiring 
snace. And, morenver.’’ continued my visitor. sinkine 
his voice to a confidential whisper. “ T think there mav 
he an onening of that kind for me soon.”’ 

“By Jove!” T exclaimed. “ And Austen mado 
onite a good Chancellor.’”” And in my excitement T 
awoke. 


PETER IBBFETSON. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FASCISM AND FORGERY 


Str,—Sir William Goode asserts, on the authority of 
the Hungarian Government, that my statement that Count 
Bethlen told the Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry that 
he had learned about Windisch-Graetz’s projects from that: 
gentleman himself at the end of 1922 or the beginning of 
1923 is false, and that its falsity is proved by the report 
of the Commission. Which report? There are two—that 
of the majority (that is to say, of the supporters of Count; 
Bethlen, with which the Commission was packed) and that 
of the minority. The former naturally says nothing about 
this admission of Count Bethlen—it is not the only impor- 
tant fact suppressed in the majority report—but it is in 
the minority report. If necessary, I will quote’ the whole 
passage, but I need not so encroach on your space for the 
moment. Sir William Goode has been deceived by the 
Hungarian Government. Moreover, Count Teleki, in his 
evidence before the Commission, said that he had told 
Count Bethlen in 1922 or 1923 what he had heard from 
Windisch-Graetz. It was only after Count Teleki had given 
evidence that Count Bethlen acknowledged the truth, about 
which he had kept silence on the occasion of his first 
appearance before the Commission. 
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This is far from being the only evidence against Count 
Bethlen in the minority report, the facts given in which 
make a damning and convincing indictment of the Prime 
Minister of Hungary. Nobody reading the report will be 
surprised at its conclusion that the present Hungarian Gov- 
ernment is unfit to conduct the prosecution, and that “ only 
a disinterested Government completely unconnected with the 
affair ’’ can be relied on “to reveal the truth in all its 
nakedness. ”’ 

This conclusion must be shared by every Hungarian 
concerned for the honour of his country. It is shared by 
some of the leading members of the Hungarian aristocracy 
and staunchest of Hungarian monarchists. Count Apponyi 
Count Andrassy, the Marquis Pallavicini (whose evidence 
the majority of the Commission of Inquiry refused to hear), 
Count Sigray, Counts Imri and Joseph Karolyi have all 
demanded the resignation of the Bethlen Cabinet. Count 
Apponyi, who very naturally refused to appear in Geneva 
in Count Bethlen’s company (he was more particular than 
Sir Austen Chamberlain), said in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment, on March 18th, that Count Bethlen’s resignation was 
necessary in the interest of Hungary’s foreign relations. On 
March 2nd the Marquis Pallavicini said in a speech in 
Parliament :— 

“T assert that the Prime Minister knew months in 
advance the preparations that were being made by the 
forgers. He knew that his Minister of Police belonged to 
a gang of bandits. I go further. I assert that, when the 
arrest of Jankovitch forced the affair to be brought before 
public opinion, Count Bethlen did all he could to stifle it 
and, on each occasion, has taken action to bring the facts 
to light only when he was obliged by foreign pressure.” 
On March 17th, Count Bigray, speaking in Parliament, 

said :— 

‘It is impossible that a Government that had long 
known about the action of the forgers can presume to 
conduct this prosecution, The Government ought to resign. 
Its members ought to be brought face to face with the 
accused during the trial on a footing of absolute equality.” 
Count Andrassy, who spoke yesterday, also said that 

Count Bethlen had known about the forgeries and had not 
stopped them, although at the same time the Hungarian 
Government was trying to get a new loan with the help of 
France. Yet Sir William Goode denies that the Hungarian 
Government “contemplated any new loan,’’ and has the 
audacity to demand an apology from Mrs. L’Estrange 
Malone for her “ unworthy suggestion.” 

I agree that the complicity of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment in the forgeries is a minor iniquity compared with 
some of its other crimes, for the Hungarian Government has 
tolerated, if it has not instigated, outrages and assassina- 
tions, and murder is worse than forgery. If that Govern- 
ment has the confidence of “ the overwhelming majority of 
the Hungarian people,’’ why has it not fulfilled the under- 
taking to consult the Hungarian people about the perma- 
nent form of government? And why has it been necessary 
to nesort to repression to reduce the Opposition to silence? 
The Press is not free in Hungary; there is no freedom of 
public meeting; a law has been passed giving the Govern- 
ment power to intern without trial persons to whose opinions 
it objects ; Count Bethlen has abolished secret voting, except 
in the towns, to enable the electors to be intimidated, and 
the elections are a farce. A Government supported by the 
overwhelming majority of the people has no need to resort 
to such measures. I did not, when I was in Budapest, 
“confine my conversations to the Opposition.’”’ On the 
contrary, I saw many more people favourable to the Govern- 
ment than unfavourable to it. It is difficult to get objective 
information in Hungary, but I fortunately managed to come 
across one or two business men quite outside politics who, 
when they were assured that I should respect their confi- 
dence, gave me information that convinced me of the cor- 
ruption of the present régime. 

I am unable to agree that the crimes of the Hungarian 
Government should be excused on account of the “ loyalty 
and sacrifice with which Hungary is fulfilling her obliga- 
tions to the League and to her creditors.” If a man were 
on his trial for murder and forgery I doubt whether he 
would be acquitted on the ground that he had always paid 
his bills. Besides, who make the sacrifices that are neces- 
sary to fulfil these obligations? Not the Magyar aristocracy, 
not the great\landowners, not Count Bethlen and his rela- 


tives and friends, but the wretched Hungarian people. The 
system of taxation is iniquitous.—Yours, &c., 
Bellevue (Seine-et-Oise). 
March 23rd, 1926. 


Rosert DE tt. 


THE COAL COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT 

Sir,—If three-quarters of the coal mines are not, at the 
present time, workable at a profit, then three-quarters of 
the “royalties ’’ are actually, for the moment, valueless. 

For the nation to spend 75 millions (the Commisioners’ 
estimate) in buying this dud three-quarters would be silly. 
To buy now is merely to guarantee an income in perpetuity 
to the royalty owners, whether coal is dug or not. With 
new oilfields being developed rapidly and some chance of 
tidal power being used, it is not unlikely that less and less 
coal will be required. A reasonable solution of the royalty 
question would seem to be that there should be a percentage 
paid upon profits. They would then automatically adjust 
themselves to their market value, and there would be no 
need ef imaginative valuations as a preliminary to a State 
purchase.—Yours, &c., 

A. Ranpatt WELLS. 
Slinfold Manor, Sussex. 
March 11th, 1926. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY 

Sin,—Since your correspondent from Hyderabad, Mr. 
K. Burnett, has not read my book, “ The Other Side of the 
Medal,’’ and since it does not say the things he thinks it 
does, I need not meet his criticism point by point. It will 
be better if I summarize briefly what I believe. 

Indian (like other) bitterness is a matter of secondary 
importance; it ebbs as well as flows. Irreconcilability—to 
use the term illogically to mean bitterness that is fixed, 
watchful and venomous—keeps bitterness alive, and exploits 
events that arise to exasperate. It feeds on certain things 
which are always more or less tormenting the thought of 
educated Indians, and—especially in some districts of India 
—on memories. I do not suppose there is much bitter 
feeling about the Mutiny in Hyderabad. But in Lahore, 
a fortnight before my book was published, the Lawrence 
statue was again mutilated. The Mutiny was used greatly 
in German propaganda during the war. Most educated 
Indians are aware of little books on it that circulate in the 
vernaculars, though proscribed; many of them have read 
these books. Savarkar’s book, crazy, often incoherent in 
its ecstasy of hatred, has circulated on the Continent and in 
England, and also in at least one Indian language before 
translation ; it is quite easy to get hold of it. I know that 
there is not much bitterness directly connected with thoughts 
of the Mutiny ; but what there is is extraordinarily virulent 
and lasting. And it has extensive affiliations, in a back- 
ground of vague resentment in a far larger number of men 
and women, who know that our histories are not fair. My 
evidence at last convinced me that it was better to have this 
matter out, even if it meant a passing explosion of open 
bitterness. A ghost is an adversary both implacable and 
intangible; but a foe seen face to face can be overcome into 
friendship, by courage, frankness, and goodwill. The very 
term ‘“ Mutiny ’”’ is question-begging. The area involved 
or at least implicated, was huge—from Bihar to Peshawur. 
The terrible pertinacity with which Oudh fought to the last, 
mainly under leaders who—as Canning pointed out—had not 
been dispossessed by us, but greatly enriched: Jhansi; the 
long-plotted revolt of Marathas under Nana Sahib; the 
revival of Mogul hopes in and around Delhi; the war con- 
ducted in Bihar by Kumar Singh and Amar Singh; the 
revolt of the populace in Gwalior, though Sindhia remained 
loyal, and the second outbreak there when Tantia Tupi, in 
the last months of the Mutiny, came there; the risings and 
discontents in scattered, small States, and the sentiment 
which kept Rajputana from rendering us any efficient aid— 
it is hard to dismiss all this as mutiny. And Indian self- 
respect is deeply resentful of the way that Indian history 
is written by us. It has a right to be. There is a queer vein 
of bad temper disfiguring even the “Oxford History of 
India.’”’” We cannot always be both pleaders and judges of 
our own case. No part of Britain’s story is more moving 
and memorable than her connection with India; it is time 
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that story was made interesting and credible. I have set 
fire to the worst patch of the jungle known as Indian history ; 
but there is no lack of dry wood still left. 

Now, sir, if I may trespass a little further on your 
space? I never said and never thought that our writing of 
Indian history was the only cause of constant irritation. 
It is a main cause. But there are other main causes. One is 
the feeling of a small but active part of the Indian educated 
public that India’s intellect and its achievements are under- 
rated in England. They know that most of us, even the 
friendliest of us, do not believe that their wisdom or their 
creative expression has amounted to much. And those of 
us who praise it are people entitled to no great respect on 
intellectual grounds, though we are good-hearted. Is there 
anything in Indian pretensions to a great literature and 
great philosophy? Most of us think there is not. I am sure 
this question has got to be faced some time.—Yours, &c., 


Epwarp THOMPSON. 
Scar Top, Boars Hill, Oxford. 
March 5th, 1926. 


TAMBER 


Srr,—Mr. Roger Fry has much better authority than 
mine for his use of the word “ Tamber.’’ This spelling was 
suggested by Mr. Robert Bridges, who based his preference 
for it on considered reasons, both practical and philological 
(S.P.E. Tract, No. III., p. 11). It was, however, no more 
than a suggestion; neither Mr. Bridges, nor, I am sure, 
Mr. Fry, would wish to impose his predilections on the 
language; it is rather Mr. Bonamy Dobrée who, in his letter 
to you, seems to adopt the tone of a lawgiver. Suggestions 
in themselves can do no harm; no one need adopt them 


unless he wishes; but when a distinguished man of letters 
makes a recommendation like this, it ought surely to be 
considered on its merits. Mr. Dobrée says, indeed, that 
neither he nor those he has consulted like “Tamber ”’; 
his hatred of anything new, merely because it is new, is 
natural enough, especially in linguistic matters; many of 
our most current and convenient terms have encountered 
it on their first appearance. It soon wears off with use, 
however; and, to take a recent instance, few of us can now 
recall the distaste, the almost abhorrence, which the new 
word “ airman ”’ excited but a few years ago. 

It is when we attempt to rationalize our irrational dis- 
like of innovation, when we try to support it by supposed 
linguistic laws, that we are apt to fall into error. 

Mr. Dobrée seems to object, not to giving an English 
spelling, but to giving an English pronunciation, to timbre. 
But surely a scholar like Mr. Dobrée must know that for 
many centuries our language has been enriched by the com- 
plete assimilation, both in spelling and pronunciation, of 
terms borrowed from abroad, and especially from French! 
What on earth is the advantage of trying to preserve that 
foreign pronunciation of necessary words which makes their 
current use so difficult? The word “ risk,’’ for instance, 
was, till fairly recently, spelt risque, and given a French 
pronunciation. Have we not gained by naturalizing “ risk,”’ 
and would not “tamber ” be a valuable addition to our 
vocabulary? We certainly need the word; and it is in 
accordance with our immemorial custom to give English 
shapes and sounds to our borrowings. Only in recent times 
have pedantry and false linguistic taste succeeded in check- 
ing the useful process of assimilation.—Yours, &c., 


Locan PEARSALL SMITH. 
I Tatti, Settignano, Florence. 
March 19th, 1926. 


DIARY OF AN EASTWARD JOURNEY* 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY. 


III. 


ASHMIR.—It is cheaper in this country to have 
K a waggon pulled by half a dozen men than by a 
pair of oxen or horses. All day, on the road 

below our house, the heavy-laden carts go creaking 
slowly along behind their team of human draft animals. 
The coolies sing as they pull, partly out of sheer light- 
ness of heart (for these Kashmiris are wonderfully 
cheerful, in spite of everything), and partly, no doubt, 
because they have discovered the psychological fact that 
to sing in chorus creates a strengthening sense of 
solidarity within the singing group, and seems to lighten 
the work in hand by making the muscular effort respond 
almost automatically to a regular rhythmic stimulus. I 
noticed two main types of labourer’s chantey. One of 
these is, melodically, quite ambitious; for it ranges over 
no less than three notes of the minor scale. It is sung 
in unison and there is no separate chorus leader. They 
sing it all day at their work and half the night as well, 
for fun, when there happens to be a wedding or some 
similar festival. The other chantey takes the form of 
a kind of dialogue between the chorus and a chorus 
leader, who responds to the two strong beats of the 
choral song by a single monosyllable, always the same, 
sustained for two beats, and sung emphatically on a 
lower note. The words were incomprehensible to me; 
but translated into terms of gibberish, the song sounded 


something like this:— Chorus: Dum dum. Leader: 
Bone. Chorus: Tweedle dum. Leader: Bone. Tum 
diddy. Bone. Tweedle weedle. Bone. And so on, 


hour after hour. 
This rhythmical dialogue is the favourite music of 
the waggon teams. Walking abroad, one is never for 





® Nos. I. and Il. appeared in THe Nation of March 6th and 13th. 


long out of hearing of that monotonous Dum dum, 
Bone ; diddy dum, Bone. The singing floats down be- 
tween the poplar trees of the straight, flat roads of the 
valley, and slowly, laboriously, the waggon and its 
human crew come following after the swift-travelling 
song. . . . Passing, I feel almost ashamed to look at 
the creeping wain; I avert my eyes from a spectacle so 
painfully accusatory. That men should be reduced to 
the performance of a labour which, even for beasts, is 
cruel and humiliating, is a dreadful thing. “ Ah, but 
they feel things less than we do,’’ the owners of motor- 
cars, the eaters of five meals a day, the absorbers of 
whiskey hasten to assure me; “they feel them less, 
because they’re used to this sort of life. They don’t 
mind, because they know no better. They’re really 
quite happy.”’ 

And these assertions are quite true. They do not 
know better; they are used to this life; they are in- 
credibly resigned. All the more shame to the men and 
to the system that have reduced them to such an existence 
and kept them from knowing anything better. 

It is in relation to their opposites that things have 
significance for us. “‘ Opposite shows up opposite, as a 
Frank a negro.’’ So wrote Jalalu ’d-Din Muhammad 
Rumi. “ The opposite of light shows what is light. . . . 
God created grief and pain for this purpose: to wit, to 
manifest happiness by its opposites. Hidden things are 
manifested by their opposites; but as God has no oppo- 
site, he remains hidden.’’ These Kashmiri draft coolies, 
who are unaware of comfort, culture, plenty, privacy, 
leisure, security, freedom, do not in consequence know 
that they are slaves, do not repine at being herded to- 
gether in filthy hovels like beasts, do not suffer from 
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their ignorance, and are resigned to being overworked 
and underfed. Those who profit by the Kashmiris’ 
ignorant acquiescence in such sub-human conditions are 
naturally not anxious that they should be made aware 
of the desirable opposites which would make their pre- 
sent life seem odious. The spread of education, the 
improvement of living conditions are causes which do 
not rouse them to enthusiasm. And yet, in spite of 
everything, the spirit of humanitarianism works even 
through these reluctant agents. For the spirit of 
humanitarianism is the spirit of the age, which it is 
impossible for any man, born with the usual supply of 
social instinct and suggestibility, completely to ignore. 
His reason may tell him that his own personal advan- 
tage would be best served if he kept the disinherited in 
their places. But a stronger force than reason is for 
ever trying to make him act against reason.. To be 
utterly ruthless towards the disinherited would be pro- 
fitable; but he can never bring himself to be utterly 
ruthless. In spite of himself, he feels that he ought 
to give them justice. And he gives it—not very often, 
no doubt, and not very much at a time—but still, he 
gives it ; that is the queer, significant, and modern thing. 
Even in Kashmir a tiny pinch of this humanitarian 
commodity—as yet, however, all but invisible—has 
begun to be distributed. 

The Mogul gardens are disappointingly inferior to 
any of the more or less contemporary gardens of Italy. 
Shalimar and Nishat Bagh cannot compare with the 
Villa d’Este at Tivoli, or the Villa Lanti, near Viterbo. 
The little Chashma Shahi is architecturally the most 
charming of the gardens near Srinagar. And the 
loveliest for trees and waters is Atchibal, at the upper 
end of the valley ; while far-off Verinag, where Jahangir 
enclosed the blue deep source of the Jhelum in an 
octagonal tank surrounded by arcades, has a strange and 
desolate beauty all its own. But in general it may be 
said that the design of all these Indian gardens is rigid, 
monotonous, and lacking entirely in the Italian 
grandiosity, the Italian fertility of invention. The 
architecture of the pleasure houses which they contain 
is petty and almost rustic. The decorative details, such 
of them, at any rate, as remain—for the ornamentation 


was mostly of a rather gimcrack and temporary char- 


acter—are without much originality. How greatly the 
Mogul architects were handicapped by the profession of 
a religion which forbade the introduction of the human 
form into their decorative schemes is manifested especi- 
ally in their fountains. A fountain in one of these 
gardens is just a nozzle sticking out of the ground, the 
end of a hose-pipe turned vertically upwards. Miserable 
object, and unworthy of the name of fountain! I shut 
my eyes, and think of those Bolognese mermaids with 
their spouting breasts ; those boys and tortoises at Rome, 
all black and shining with wetness ; those naiads and river 
gods and gesticulating allegories among the rainbows 
and the falling crystals of the Piazza Navona; those 
Tritons at the Villa Lanti with their prancing sea- 
horses—all the fantastic world of tutelary deities that 
stand guard over Italian springs. The Moguls were good 
Mohammedans and content with unadorned nozzles. 

If the Kashmiri gardens are beautiful, that is the 
work not so much of man as of nature. The formal beds 
are full of zinnias and scarlet cannas. The turf is fresh 
and green. The huge chenar trees go up into the pale, 
bright sky ; their white trunks shine between the leaves, 
which the autumn has turned to a rusty vermilion. Be- 
hind them are the steep bare hills, crested already with 
snow. Their colour, where the sun strikes them, is a 
kind of silvery-glaucous gold, and, in the shadows, a 
deep, intense indigo. Below, on the other side, stretches 


the Dal Lake, with the isolated fort-crowned hill of 
Hari Parbat on the further shore. The sun shines out 
of a flawless sky, but the air is cool against the face. 
“Tt is a nipping and an eager air’’; for we are at more 
than five thousand feet above the sea. The Great 
Moguls regarded Kashmir as the earthly paradise. And 
a paradise to one coming fresh from the earthly hell of 
the Panjab in summer it must indeed have seemed. The 
visitor from temperate lands finds it less paradisiacal 
because more familiar. The lakes and mountains remind 
us of Switzerland and Italy, and in the level valley, with 
its interminable poplar avenues, its waterways, and 
soggy fields, we find ourselves thinking of France, of 
Holland even. Our ecstasies of admiration are reserved 
for the unfamiliar tropics. 

In the autumn great flocks of teal and mallard come 
through Kashmir, on their way from the breeding 
grounds to their winter home in Northern India. Some 
breed in the recesses of Ladakh, a few hundred miles 
only from the Kashmir valley; but the majority, it is 
said, go further afield into Central Asia, possibly even 
into Siberia, where so many migrants pass the brief but 
generous summer. In the autumn they fly southwards, 
over the Himalayas, into India. Some varieties of these 
water fowl cross the range at the eastern end, some to 
the west. Thus the cotton teal, I am assured by sports- 
men, is found in Assam and Bengal, but not in the 
Panjab; while the mallard is seen only in the west. 
How these birds, which normally pass their lives in the 
plains, contrive to cross the Himalayas without dying of 
mountain sickness or asphyxiation on the way, is some- 
thing of a mystery. Most small animals, when taken up 
suddenly to a height of fifteen or twenty thousand feet 
—and many of the Himalayan passes touch those heights 
—simply die. The migrating duck, if it really does 
come down from Central Asia, must be flying at these 
altitudes for miles at a stretch. Physiologically, the 
feat seems almost as extraordinary as that of the eel, 
which leaves its native pond or river to breed, two or 
three thousand miles away, in the deep water of the 
ocean. 

It would be interesting to know the feelings of a 
migrant animal, when the moment has arrived for it to 
perform its journey. The swallow at the end. of the 
summer, the salmon when, having attained its maximum 
weight, it feels that the time has come for it to go up 
into the rivers, the fresh-water eel at the approach of 
its first and final breeding season must feel, I imagine, 
much as a man might feel when suddenly converted, or 
who finds himself compelled by an irresistible sense of 
duty to perform some hazardous and disagreeable action. 
Some power within them—an immanent god—com- 
mands them to change their comfortable way of life, 
to undertake new and arduous enterprises. There is no 
disobeying the command ; the god compels. . . . If eels 
could formulate their theories of ethics, they would be 
eloquent, I am sure, about the categorical imperative 
and the compulsive character of the sense of duty. 

Our categorical imperatives, like those of eels and 
swallows, are generally backed by the forces of an in- 
stinct. Our social instinct deters us from doing what 
we think would be condemned, and encourages us to do 
what we think would be commended, by our equals, by 
our moral superiors, by our better selves, by ‘“‘ God.’’ 
But there are occasions, curiously enough, when the 
categorical imperative to do or refrain from doing seems 
to have no connection with a compulsive instinct. For 
example, a man writes two letters, addresses two 
envelopes, puts the letters into the envelopes and seals 
them up. He is extremely careful, when inserting the 
letters, to see that each goes into its proper envelope. 
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Nevertheless, a few minutes later, he is seized by an 
irresistible desire to reopen the envelopes so as to make 
sure that the letter to his mistress is not in the envelope 
addressed to his maiden aunt, and vice versa. He knows 
that each letter is where it should be. But despite his 
conviction, despite the derisive comments of the rational 
part of his mind, he does reopen the envelopes. The 
categorical imperative is stronger than reason. . . . It 
may be so strong that, after five more minutes, he will 
open the envelopes a second time. 

What gives the imperative its strength in cases such 
as this, I am at a loss to imagine. The August cuckoo 
takes wing for Africa at the command of a special 
migratory instinct. A desire, born of his social instinct, 
to win the approval of his fellows, or some hypostasized 
“better self’’ or “ personal god,’? makes a man act 
honourably in circumstances where it would be more 
profitable and more convenient to act dishonourably. 
But when a man reopens an envelope to see if it contains 
the letter he knows it does contain, when he gets out of 
bed on a cold night to make sure that he has switched 
off the light and bolted the doors which he clearly re- 
members turning out and bolting ten minutes before, 
no primary instinct can be invoked to account for the 
compulsive nature of the desire to do these irrational 
things. In such cases the categorical imperative seems 
to be morally senseless and psychologically unaccount- 
able. It is as though a god were playing practical jokes. 


THE FLAME 
By H. E. Bates. 


™ WO ham and tongue, two teas, please, Miss! ’’ 
"Ten." - 


The waitress retreated, noticing as she did 
so that the clock stood at six. ... “Two ham and 
tongue, two teas,’’ she called down the speaking-tube. 
The order was repeated ; she put down the tube, seemed 
satisfied, even bored, and patted the white, frilled cap 
that kept her black hair in place. That done, she stood, 
hand on hip, pensively watching the door. The door 
opened and shut. 

She thought: “ Them two again! ”’ 

Wriggling herself upright she went towards the new 
arrivals—middle-aged men. One smiled and the other 
said: “ Usual.’’ 

Down the tube went her monotonous message: “ One 
ham, one tongue, two teas.”’ 

The hand went to the hip again, and the eye to 
the clock. Five past !—time was hanging, she thought. 
Her face grew pensive again. The first order came on 
the lift, and the voice up the tube: 
tongue, two teea!’’ 

“Right.” She took the tray and deposited it with 
a man and woman at a corner-table. That done she 
slacked again, her eye still on the door. Her ear detected 
the sound of a bronchial wheeze on the floor above, the 
angry voice of a customer in the next section, and the 
rumble of the lift coming up. But she watched the door 
until the last possible second. The tray slid into her 
hand almost without her knowing it and the nasal voice 
into her ears: “ One ’am, one tongue, two teea!”’ 

“ Right.’’ 

The middle-aged customers smiled ; one nudged the 
other when she failed to acknowledge that salute; and 
chirped: “ Bright to-day, ain’t yer?”’ 

She turned her back on him. ‘ 

“ Been brighter,’’ she said, not smiling. . . . 

She was tired. When she leant against the head of 
the lift she shut her eyes, then remembered and opened 
them again to resume watch on the door and clock. . . 


“Two ’am an’ 


The man in the corner smacked his lips, drank with his 
mouth full, and nearly choked. A girl in another corner 
laughed, not at the choking man but at her companion 
looking cross-eyed. The cash-register “ tinked’”’ 
sharply: someone went out: nothing but fog came in, 
making everyone shiver at once. The man in the corner 
whistled three or four notes to show his discomfort, re- 
membered himself, and forgot himself for a slice of ham. 

The girl noticed these things mechanically, not 
troubling to show her disgust. Her eye remained on the 
door. A customer came in... a girl . . . she hesi- 
tated . . . she went to the far corner, out of the dark 
girl’s ground. The dark girl noticed it mechanically. 

The manageress came: tall, darkly dressed, with 
long sleeves, like a manageress. 

“Have you had your tea, Miss Palmer? ”’ she asked. 

“ No.” 

“Would you like it?’’ 

“No... thank you.” 

“No? Why not?” 

“Tt’s my night off. I’m due out at half-past.’’ 

She walked away, took an order, answered a call 
for “ Bill!’ and found that the order got mixed with 
the bill . . . the figures wouldn’t add! . . . It seemed 
years before the “ tink’’ of the register put an end to 
confusion. The customer went out: fog blew in: people 
shivered. The couple in the corner sipped their tea, 
making a sound like a storm in a tea-cup. 

She put her head against the lift. The clock showed 
a quarter past: another quarter of an hour! She was 
hungry. As if in consequence her brain seemed doubly 
sharp and she kept thinking: “ My night out. Wednes- 
day. Wednesday. He said Wednesday ...hesaid...”’ 

“Bill! Bill!” 

She went about mechanically. listened mechanically, 
executed mechanically. A difficult bill nearly sent her 
mad, but she wrote mechanically, cleaned away dirty 
platter, brushed off crumbs—all mechanically. .. . 
Only one thing was allowed to check her routine—the 
clock. . . . Five minutes more! Would 
Would he? Had he said Wednesday ? 

The waitress from the next section, a fair girl, came 
and said :— 

“ Swap me yer night, Lil . . Got a flame comin’ 
in. I couldn’t git across to tell you before. . . . A real 
flame—strite he is—nice, quiet, ’andsome. Be a dear? 
It don’t matter about you! ”’ 

The dark girl stared. 
... Notshe.. . 
go. She couldn’t. 

“Nothing doing,’’ she said, and walked away. 

Everyone was eating contentedly. In the shadow 
near the lift she pulled out his note and read: “TI will 
come for you, Wednesday evening, six.”’ 


he come? 


Swap nights? She couldn’t! 
. The clock showed three minutes to 


Six! Then... he was exactly twenty-eight 
minutes late! Six! . . . what had made her think half- 
past? She shut her eyes. Then he wasn’t coming! 


A clock outside struck the half-hour. She waited 
five minutes before passing down the room, more 
mechanically than ever. . . . Why hadn’t he come? 
Why hadn’t he come? 

The fair girl met her, “ Be a dear? ’’ she pleaded. 
“Swap me yer night. He’s a real flame—’struth he is 

. Nice, quiet . . .”’ 

Thirty-five minutes late! The dark girl watched the 
door. No sign! It was all over. 

“ Right-o,” she said sadly. . . . 

She sent another order down. . . . The door opened 
often now, the fog was thicker, she busier. She thought 
of him when a man ordered a brandy and spilt it over 


her hand because his own shivered with cold. Tle wasn’t 
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like that, she thought, as she sucked her fingers dry. 
For the first time in five minutes she looked at the 
door. Her heart did funny things... . 
He had come at last. Yes, there he was, talking 
. talking to the fair girl. The little doll was close 
to him. Yes, there he was, nice, quiet, handsome. . . . 
Their voices crept across to her. 


“Two seats . two seats? ’’ she heard. 
“7a. 
“Oh! .. . and supper?” 


“Of course. And supper.’’ 

The dark girl could not move as they went out. 

The door shut hard. A real flame! ... “Two 
seats?”’ . . . “ And supper?’’ .. . “nice, quiet, ’and- 
some’’ . . . The dark girl dreamed on. .. . 

“Miss! Miss! ”’ 

She obeyed. She was sad, hungry, tired. 


“Yessir?’’ . . . Middle-aged men again! .. . 

“ Two teas, two tongues,’”’ said one. 

“Two seats . . . and supper? . . .’’ she whispered. 

“Whaaat?...Two teas...two tongues! 
Can’t you hear?’”’ 

“ Yessir. . . . Two teas, two tongues. Thank you, 
sir.” 

She moved away . . . slowly . 


“You can never make these blooming gals under- 
stand,’’ said one man to the other. 


ARCHITECTURE 


SIR JOHN VANBRUGH 


N March 26th, 1726, Sir John Vanbrugh, the 
O creator of Blenheim and Castle Howard, died at 
the age of sixty-two. His last letter to his old 

friend Carlisle at Castle Howard is dated March 8th, 
and makes no mention of his health, indeed the only 
indication we have comes in a letter of the previous 
September in which he says: “ Mr. Hawksmoor is here, 
and was caught by the gout a week ago pretty badly. 
. I am afraid a distemper has got hold of me even 
worse than the gout, which is an asthma: at least I 
have strong symptoms of one, and know well how hard it 
is to deal with.’’ If it was worse than poor Hawksmoor’s 
gout, even at this period, it must have been bad indeed. 
By his death a gap was made in the ranks of the 
officials of the ‘“ Board of Works’’ by which confusion 
was swift to enter in. Hawksmoor wrote on April 6th, 
“there is prodigious pressing of Sir Robert Walpole by 
my Lord Devonshire, Lord Burlington, and many others 
for painters, poets, and other virtuosos to succeed Sir 
John Vanbrugh. I do not yet know what is to become 
of me.’’ He might well consider the future dark and 
unpromising ; for whatever the truth may be as to his 
relations with Vanburgh during their long association 
as architects at Greenwich and elsewhere, whether he 
was the disciple or the master, or, as a recent mono- 
graph suggested, Vanbrugh’s Ghost, the real archi- 
tect behind the designs of Blenheim and Castle 
Howard, personally at any rate Vanbrugh must have 
been a tower of strength to the party of the Restoration 
Baroque against the encroachments of the fanatical 
Palladinists. The man who could withstand for years, 
and with a modicum of success, the furies of the Great 
Duchess of Marlborough, the friend of Newcastle and 
Carlisle, whose personal charm had won for him and 
kept the intimacy of most of the leading Whigs since 
the days of the Kit Cat Club, was a fair offset to the 
social influence of the young Burlingtons and Devon- 
shires. And now he was dead, and architecture had come 
to a turning point. There had been no very epen war- 
fare between the old and the new schools, though we do 
indeed hear of Vanbrugh and Sir Thomas Robinson 
“spitting and swearing’’ at one another at Castle 
Howard. The encounter must have been a classic, for 
we find it mentioned in a letter of Horace Walpole to 
Ceorge Selwyn years later as one of the legends of the 


place. Doubtless Sir Thomas Robinson was an 
opinionated young man just back from Italy and more 
than such very human flesh and blood as Vanbrugh could 
stand. But time was on the young men’s side; Wren 
was gone, and Hawksmoor, never very pugnacious and 
always easily put upon, was left to face them alone, and 
to endure their increasing interference with his last 
great work, the Mausoleum at Castle Howard; he did so 
with a commendable self-restraint that gave way rarely. 
But if the warfare was not open, there was no lack of 
bitterness. 

The issue was a real one. English Classical architec- 
ture had changed very considerably during the lifetime 
of Wren, and always in the direction of what we may 
call the Baroque. The name Baroque has been applied 
to widely differing manners of building; recent books 
on South Italian buildings of the eighteenth century 
have inclined people to consider late and provincial 
examples as typical. But it is the great figures of the 
movement, the Roman architects of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Bernini, Borromini, Cortona, and Fontana, who 
must be taken to stand for the Baroque when we try to 
see English architecture in relation to Continental ten- 
dencies. It was, however, French and Dutch rather than 
Italian architects who had, at any rate in Wren’s time, 
the most direct and appreciable influence on the English 
style. Wanbrugh and Hawksmoor were both strongly 
imbued with the spirit of the Roman Baroque. That 
quality of “movement ’’ in Vanbrugh’s work, designs 
composed of broadly related masses with bold recessions 
and projections, that called forth the admiration of 
Robert Adam, and which is to be found almost equally 
in the works of Hawksmoor, is the essentially Baroque 
virtue. Further, both men had strong Romantic lean- 
ings which tended to exaggerate the natural bent of their 
styles to the impressive and the theatrical. It was 
against this Romanticism ‘ movement’’ theatricality 
that the Burlington party set their faces. They started 
the cry of Back to Palladio and inaugurated a special 
cult of “the Master ’’ Inigo Jones, or rather a curious 
personal version of that architect. They had, of course, 
immense social prestige, and commissions were easily 
obtained by the influence of such men as Burlington and 
Devonshire for their tame architects, of whom Campbell, 
the author of Houghton and Goodwood, and Kent, who 
built the Horse Guards and the Admiralty screen, are 
perhaps the best known. Ripley, the designer of the 
Admiralty itself and the poorer parts of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, seems to have come into prominence at about the 
same time, as witness Hawksmoor in a letter to 
Carlisle :-— 


“There is Imperiall mischief (as Alexander says 
in the play) done to Greenwich Hospital since Sir John 
dy’d; and I need not say by who, your Lordship knows 
it well enough. 


“T once thought it would have been a publick 
building, but it will sink into a deformed barrac.” 


Colin Campbell, in the introduction to “ Vitruvius 
Britannicus,” puts forward the position of the Burling- 
tonian party as regards the Baroque :— 

. the Italians can now no more relish the antique 
simplicity, but are entirely employed in capricious 
ornaments, which must at last end in the Gothick. 

“For proof of this assertion I appeal to the pro- 
ductions of the last century ; how affected and licentious 
are the works of Bernini and Fontana (whom Hawks- 
moor cites as an authority)! How wildly extravagant 
are the designs of Borromini, who has endeavoured to 
debauch mankind with his odd and _ chimerical 
beauties... .” 

It is true that at this time, 1715, the Baroque 
architects were in place and power in England, and 
Campbell commends the “ many learned and ingenious 
gentlemen, as Sir Christopher Wren, Sir John Van- 
brugh . . . Mr. Hawksmoor . . . who have all greatly 
contributed to adorn our Island with their curious 
labours . . . ,”’ but within two years some of his worst 
fears were to be fulfilled and Vanbrugh had built him- 
self a castellated house at Blackheath, and a few years 
later the great wall with towers at Castle Howard was 
being built to his design; these it is true are hardly 
Gothic in the full sense of that word; for that one must 
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go to Hawksmoor’s buildings at All Souls, but no doubt 
they gave great offence to the purists. Vanbrugh was 
an old sinner in this respect. As early as 1707 he had 
written suggesting that Kimbolton should be given 
“ something of the Castle air ’’ rather than a front “ with 
pilasters and what the orders require,’’ and declared it 
to be “as warrantable a kind of building as any.”’ 

Vanbrugh was, in short, a Romantic born out of 
due season, sttite. late eighteenth-century critics 
admitted, and the comparison with Shakespeare made 
by Sir John Soane is justified as much by his extra- 
ordinary prepossession with the medieval past as by the 
exuberant vitality of his conceptions. An Elizabethan 
quality has been remarked in the abounding life of some 
of the best comic “ humours ”’ of his plays, and the same 
boisterous quality and talent for making certain of his 
broad effects is to be found in his architecture. None 
of his buildings fail'through timidity. He has been criti- 
cized, perhaps justly, as being sometimes vulgar, as in 
the saying, “ Wren is always a gentleman in his build- 
ings and Vanbrugh often a bounder.’”’ But just now, 
when in architecture we are so apt to confound chastity 
with abstinence, and our original buildings seem 
blighted with an artificial restraint deriving from fear, 
we can easily bring ourselves to forgive the vulgarity of 
abounding life. 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


‘a IFE GOES ON ”’ at the Duke of York’s is a 
play which is really worth going to, if 
only because it is not standardized. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, if you tell 

me the class to which a new play belongs, 

musical comedy, comedy, farce, or so on, and the 
theatre where it is to be played, I will tell you what the 
play is like without going to it. For we live in an age in 
which nothing has been more highly standardized than 
our amusements. If an act in a play broke down, there 
is no doubt that a spare part could be found in three 
or four other plays running at the same time in London 
which would fit so perfectly that no one in the audience 
would know that anything had gone wrong. “ Life Goes 

On’”’ has, however, a new idea in it, and an idea, I 

feel, that had some real possibilities. It keeps one 

amused, as it is, but Mr. Stephen Lind has not made the 
most of his idea. He seems never to have made up his 

mind exactly what he was to do with it. Is his play a 

skit on the films or a practical joke on the audience? I 

do not know, because clearly he does not know. Some- 

times his film play is a satire on the films, sometimes it is 
no different from any play. This wobble does not destroy 
the amusement, but it makes it rather pointless. And 
the better the actors act, the more the whole play 
wobbles. They act extremely well. Mr. Sam Livesey, 
when he returns from the dock to the cells, is really 
magnificent. He is a condemned man—but that is pre- 
cisely what he ought not to be, unless the play is merely 
a practical joke on the audience. The worst of such 
jokes is that they cannot last beyond the first night. 
* * * 


This column is not a stick to beat a dead dog with. 
May Lady Cathcart’s “ Ashes ’’ rest in peace. The play 
showed that actors, however good, cannot, beyond a 
certain point, impart reality to something entirely unreal 
in any sense of the word. Mr. Eric Cowley’s Perfect 
Ass was, of course, delightful, and since all the parts 
suited him admirably, the play might have done if he 
could have played them all simultaneously. A very 
different kettle of fish was Mr. Laurence Housman’s 
“ Little: Plays of St. Francis,’’ at the St. Pancras 
People’s Theatre. Admirably produced, played by 
amateurs who believed in what they were doing, these 
scenes which might so easily have degenerated into flap- 
doodle, were very telling indeed. Mr. Maurice Evans is 
superbly controlled, and can hold gestures in a way the 
most finished actor might envy. Free of “ technique ”’ or 
tradition, he has the virtues of the amateur without his 
faults: while Mr. H. Johnson Smith, as the simple 
brother succeeded in getting his laughs without losing his 


pathos. The whole thing was managed without senti- 
mentality, and the actors’ reward was not applause, but 
the sort of silence that is worth its loudest and most 
prolonged thunders. This little theatre performs on 
Thursdays and Saturdays and is well worth a visit. 

* * * 


“ The Sea Beast,’’ at the New Gallery Cinema, is a 
film version of Herman Melville’s “ Moby Dick.’’ 
Though it differs a great deal in detail from the book, 
though certain points are emphasized at the expense of 
others, though the love interest, almost non-existent in 
the novel, is magnified, as was to be expected, till it 
becomes the central theme of the story, though there is 
the inevitable happy ending—yet the story as presented 
makes an excellent and exciting film. There are some 
remarkable scenes of a great storm at sea, and the 
whaling scenes are very cleverly managed. Mr. John 
Barrymore takes the part of Ahab. He is shown first 
as a young man, this part culminating in the attack upon 
Moby Dick the white whale, in which he loses his leg: 
he is then transformed into the terrific Captain Ahab of 
Melville’s story, bitter, disillusioned, ruthlessly tyran- 
nical in his treatment of his crew, and in this part his 
acting is at moments really fine. “The Wanderer,” 
which has been showing at the Plaza and is to appear 
at the Capitol, is a glorified and spectacular version of 
the story of the Prodigal Son. The acting is good. 

* * . 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, March 27.—-Paintings by Mr. Ihlee, at Chenil 
Galleries. 

Sunday, March 28.—‘“ The Rescue Party,’’ Repertory 
Players, at Regent. 

“ The Trial of Jesus,’’ at R.A.D.A. Theatre. 

Sir Francis Younghusband on “ The Basis of all 
Education,” at 3.30, at The Guildhouse, Eccleston 
Square. 

Miss Sybil Thorndike, at 5, at Indian Students’ 
Union. 

Monday, March 29.—Bach Mass in B Minor, at 8, at 
Queen’s Hall. 

Betty Goodden and Mercia Stotesbury, Piano and 
Violin, at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 

Professor Basil Alexeiev on “Religion as repre- 
sented in the Folk-lore of China,’’ at 5.15, at School 
of Oriental Studies. 

Tuesday, March 30.—Andreev’s “ Katerina,”’ at Barnes. 
Dorothy Moulton, Lieder Recital, at 8.45, at Chenil 
Galleries. 

Wednesday, March 31.—Anton Maaskof, at 8.30, at 
Wigmore Hall. 

Clement Jeffery on “ Poise instead of ‘ Nerves,’ ”’ at 
3, at Mortimer Hall. 

Friday, Apri] 2.—Handel’s “ Messiah,”’ Royal Choral 
Society, at 2.30, at Albert Hall. 

Omicron. 








THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH, Gerr. 3929, EVENINGS, at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WED. & FRI., at 2.30. 
A CUCKOO IN THE NEST. 


TOM WALLS, YVONNE ARNAUD & RALPH LYNN. 





COURT. Sloane Square. Sloane 5137 (2 lines.) 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. MATS., WED., THURS., SAT., at 2.15. 
THE FARMER'S WIFE 
3RD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 





CRITERION. 3.40. (Final Perf. March 31.) MARIE TEMPEST in 


HAY FEVER. 


Noel Coward’s Latest Comedy. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.30. 





ORURY LANE. EVGS., 8.15. WED., SAT. & EASTER MON., 2.30. 
ROSE MARIE. 4 Musical Play. 
NELSON KEYS. EDITH DAY. DEREK OLDHAM. 


FORTUNE. Ger. 3855. EVGS., 8.30. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 


JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK. 
By SEAN O’CASEY. 


HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. 








Ger. 650. 
MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.3. 


MERCENARY MARY. 
ALL SEATS BOOKABLE. BOX OFFICE 10 10 10, 
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= HERBERT JENKINS’ BOOKS 
we ROMANTIC FRANCE: The Enchanted Land of Provence 














k ”? 
0k, By ELEANOR ELSNER. Octavo. 10s. 6d. net. 
e of A delightful work on Provence, in which the author makes the fields and the hills, the very stones of the streets, speak 
f in of the history, poetry and legends of that romantic country. The story of the Troubadours finds a place in it and their 
1 it Courts of Love, the siege of Carcassonne and that light of Chivalry—Roger de Trencavel, and the lovely Queen Jeanne. 
nen From Port Vendres to Amelie-les-Bains, from Vernet to St. Elne, from Les Baux to Avignon the author flits as on a 
" ‘4 magic carpet, keeping the reader enthralled. To add to the charm of the work are many beautiful illustrations. 
ite 
ome Two Big Sellers 
at NOWN AUSTRALIA 
int ACROSS UNK I 
og By MICHAEL TERRY, F.R.G.S., F-R.A.I, F.R.C.I1, 
++ Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net. Second Printing. 
‘an- A thrilling account of exploration in the Northern Territoryof Australia. Sunday Times :—‘ Very valuable record.” 
his Daily Chronicle :—‘‘ A spirited account of exploration.” 
c, 
6% 99 
ear HARD LYING” Eastern Mediterranean, 1914-1919 
10 
By Captain L. B. WELDON, M.-C. 
Second Printing. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d.net. A true story of exciting adventures. 
enil This book is the contents of a diary kept by the author from 1914 to 1919. Detailed to spy and employ spies along the 

enemy coast-line, his life was one long thrill. A story full of wonderful daring and miraculous escapes. J 
ory Spectator :—‘ A capital book.’? Aberdeen Press and Journal: —“ A lively account of vivid and stirring days and nights.” 





FRANCES MOCATTA’S MRS. PATRICK MACGILL’S 
SOUL-STIRRING STORY STIRRING ROMANCE 


| | 
won THINE SHALL BE MINE | HER DANCING PARTNER 
| 


Deborah Shutock is sorely stricken at the discovery of Heather Deane is a dancer at a Night Club; she 


nts’ her husband’s unfaithfulness, but resolves to adopt his captures London with her dancing and Geoffrey Gaunt 
illegitimate child, called Marah. Marah’s strange and with love. A realistic story of a dancer's life. 

at tragic destiny makes a story of absorbing interest rath ning Good | melodrama, at Pins vd exciting and 
8 3 y 5 = sentimental, in this popular writer’s best vein.’ 

Western Mail:—‘‘ One of the outstanding first novels Sunday Herald:—‘‘ Should appeal to the girl of 

and of the year.” 7s. 6d. net. to-day.” 7s. 6d. net. 





1001 J. S. FLETCHER 


has established a big reputation as a writer of detective fiction. He knows how to create his 








a. atmosphere, and keeps the reader intrigued until the end. See the early Press notices of 
eni 
‘ GREEN INK apes 
The Times says :—“ Tales with an effective tang.” Sheffield Telegraph :—‘‘ Capital reading.” 
* ‘at wikameen” Herald ;—“ A mastery of mystery tale Morning Post :—‘* Skilful readable man, Mr. Fletcher.” 
oral JEANNETTE HELM’S | MAUDE CROSSLEY’S 
AND 


OUTSTANDING MURDER MYSTERY, 


stiains THE HOUSE OF CHARLES KING’S NEW NOVEL 
A THE PURPLE STAIRS |! CRIMSONFEATHER 





8.15. The Liverpool Post :—‘‘ A clever detective yarn.” 
3s. Gd. net. Glasgow Evening News:—‘‘ Quite in the vein of 
The Universe :—‘‘ A full-blooded murder mystery.” William Le Queux.” 





= PETER INTERVENES 


By EDGAR JEPSON, Author of “ The Backsliders.”  7s.6d.net. 


When Peter Stixwould went to the help of Jenny Helston she gave him a brown paper packet containing a ruby 








Rg necklace. And so his adventures began. A story of humour and thrills. 
T in 
230. DUNBARROW _ SID PUDDIEFOOT 
230 By DOROTHEA BUSSELL. 7s. 6d. net. By PATRICK MACGILL, Author of 
Olivia’s father, baulked of his vengeance, abandons him- | “Children of the Dead End.” 7s. 6d. net. 
M. self to his hatred and despair. Olivia, repelled and ss. é : ; : 
atic ens Gade attests he exe ot De. A eet ee How Sid Puddiefoot, a cockney coster, is rescued from 
2.30. great ‘power. ‘ the sea and eventually becomes king of a mysterious king- 
Nottingham Guardian.—‘ The author reveals a marked | om in Africa, and what laws he makes there, makes this 
ability.” | an absorbing story. 
650. 
w. HERBERT JENKINS, 3 YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


PREACHER 


“ HE Modern Ibsen, A_ Reconsideration,’’ by 
Hermann J. Weigand (Dent, 15s.), is a book 
which ought to have been written. The dust 

of the conflict, and of the silence and neglect which 

follows victory, has now settled upon Ibsen’s works. It 
is time to reconsider Ibsen, to remove the dust and see 
what remains below it. Mr. Weigand has done an 
admirable bit of excavation. He considers that the 
modern Ibsen begins, not with “ The Doll’s House,’’ but 
with “ Pillars of Society,”’ 
that play, he gives us a detailed analysis of each play 
which followed it up to “ When We Dead Awaken.”’ 
He could hardly expect that anyone would agree with 


and starting, therefore, with 


all his interpretations, and I certainly do not, but his 
analysis is always careful and his judgment usually good, 
so that he has written a really valuable book. Its great 
value is that, unlike most books, it induces thought 
rather than coma. 
the brain, instead of sinking into receptive drowsiness, 
actually begins to buzz with ideas. 


* * * 


I find that after reading a few pages, 


I have space here for touching upon few of the 
questions which the book raises. But one dominating 
question is, of course, perpetually arising: Was Ibsen a 
preacher or an artist? I wish Mr. J. D. Beresford, who 
wrote to THe Nation a few weeks ago to protest that it 
is what you say and not how you say it which matters, 
would first read Mr. Weigand, then read Ibsen, and 
then read Mr. Weigand again. He would then see, | 
think, how completely wrong he was. It is easy enough 
to make out, as Mr. Beresford did, a superficially obvious, 
but fundamentally false, case for matter versus form. 
Mr. Beresford was shocked because the late Charles 
Doughty refused to alter certain things in ‘“ Arabia 
Deserta,’’ and gave as his reason: “ I value my style far 
more than my matter.’ Doughty was absolutely right, 
Mr. Beresford completely wrong ; it is the form, not the 
content, which is important. Take the simplest possible 
case. Shakespeare, Mr. Beresford would probably admit, 
is a great poet, and—for a poet—a man of considerable 
intelligence. If you examine Shakespeare, when at his 
best or in his most famous passages, you will discover 
that what he has to say is never particularly deep or 
original or important—what is important is the way he 
said it. Any booby could think of the matter of a speech 
like ‘ To be or not to be,’’ the difficulty is to think of 
the form, the style, in which Shakespeare clothed the 
matter. Any idiot, about to commit a murder, might 
think to himself: “I wish the damned thing were over 
quickly and once for all’’; only one man has ever ex- 
pressed that commonplace and natural thought in the 
words :— 

“If it were done when ‘tis done, then ‘twere well 

It were done quickly. .. .” 


n * * 


The truch, a melancholy truth, no doubt, which 
many people do not care to face, is that in literature 
there never has been anything of much originality or 
importance to say. ‘That the sun is hot, the sky blue, 
spring a pleasant time of the year, the skylark’s song 
happy, and the nightingale’s sad but beautiful, is the 
matter of nine-tenths of what Mr. Beresford would think 
great poetry. That being in love is exciting but painful, 
that all men are mortal, that nobody knows what will 
happen to-morrow, that all rich men are not happy, that 


OR ARTIST ? 


women are unintelligible, that the ways of God are just 
but incomprehensible—this is the matter of a great deal 
of the profoundest and finest of the world’s prose. But 
the form in which these great truths—some of which are 
not true at all—are stated makes all the difference. 

+ * * 

When one comes to consider dramas, this antithesis 
between matter and form, between content and style, 
becomes a little more complicated. Ibsen, for instance, 
in all his plays had something which he wanted to say. 
In “ The Doll’s House ”’ 
what is called feminisyy in “ Ghosts’’ it was something 
to do with heredity and the sins of the fathers being 
visited on the children, in “ The Wild Duck ’’—well, I 
will leave it to Mr. Beresford to say what it was in “ The 
Wild Duck.’’ 
plot, which, to some extent, must be reckoned as part of 
It is 
only the crudest and most worthless plays in which the 
plot or story is important. 


it was something to do with 


In all these plays, too, there is a story or 
the matter or content rather than of the style. 


Most of Shakespeare’s plots 
are lifted from someone else, and in his best plays are 
usually simply silly as stories. Any broken-down jour- 
nalist could think of a better plot than that of “ The 
Doll’s House ”’ or “‘ Ghosts.’’ Clearly, like Shakespeare, 
ibsen used his story purely as a means for something 
else. What was that something else? Was it the matter, 
the ‘something which he had to say,’’ the great truth 
which he wanted to preach, or was it something quite 
different, something zsthetic, artistic, something con- 
nected with the form? It is one merit of Mr. Weigand’s 
book that it shows with the greatest clearness that Ibsen 
was an artist and not a preacher, that he was on 
Doughty’s side, not Mr. Beresford’s. 


In the first place, 
he said so himself. 


If any of his plays was important 
for what it had to say, it was “ Ghosts,’ but of 
“ Ghosts’? Ibsen wrote: “They say that it preaches 
Nihilism. Not at all. It is not concerned to preach 
anything whatsoever.’’ But a detailed and skilful 
analysis of the plays themselves, like that of Mr. 
Weigand’s, is even better evidence than Ibsen’s own 
words that it is not the dramatic content or the social 
doctrine which is important in his plays, but the dramatic 
form, the subtle mixture of comedy and tragedy, of 
poetry and realism, which acts upon our emotions rather 
than upon our intelligence. Mr. Weigand’s analysis of 
“The Doll’s House ’’ reveals this with particular clear- 
ness. In the first draft this play is a tragedy, and would 
almost satisfy Mr. Beresford. Its importance would 
have been in what it had to say, and it was written by 
Ibsen, the preacher. But as he worked over it, Ibsen, 
the artist, got the better of Ibsen, the preacher. And 
the transformation was effected by a change not in the 
matter so much as in the form. It became a comedy 
instead of a tragedy; what it said lost its importance, 
the way in which it said it became all-important. The 
nibbling of macaroons usurped the place of the problem 
of the rights of woman, and instead of being confronted 
with a story, a plot, statements, theses, doctrines, an 
artistic form is used with the greatest subtlety to make 
us feel the relations of the characters to one another and 
this grimly ridiculous universe. ‘I have been more of 
a poet and less of a social philosopher than people are 
generally inclined to believe,’’ said Ibsen of himself. 


LEonaRD WooLF. 
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REVIEWS 
COLONEL HOUSE’S PAPERS 


The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Arranged asa 
Narrative by CHARLES SsymouR, Professor of History at 
Yale University. 2vols. (Kenn, £2 2s.) 


Srvce the war the world has been flooded with the memoirs 
of men who took prominent parts in making or continuing 
it. Colonel House held no official position, but few living 
men have so much to tell us. Moreover, he alone has 
realized that the best service he could render the world was 
to publish the truth as he saw it at the time, and not, as 
he says, to write “a conventional apologia such as, despite 
my best intentions, I should probably have written had 
I attempted to describe the stirring and controversial 
events in which it was my fortune to play a part.” 
He has therefore passed the whole mass of his 
papers over to a competent historian to deal with as he 
thinks fit. It is clear that, in editing them, Professor 
Seymour’s initial sympathies with House have been 
strengthened, but there is no hint anywhere of the cus- 
tomary desire to build up a case for or against a person or 
country. The papers themselves consist of a diary kept 
almost daily by House during the period from Wilson’s 
Presidential election in 1912 up to his entrance into the 
war in 1917, and of House’s correspondence during the 
same period with the best-known figures in world politics. 

House himself is a singular and attractive figure. His 
papers bear out Viscount Grey’s remark that he “ longed 
to get good accomplished, and was content that others 
should have the credit.’’ He was anxious to have influence, 
but not to be famous. His success as a party boss in Texas 
convinced him that he had great diplomatic gifts and that 
it was his task to give unobtrusive but effective support to 
the reaction against “standpat ’’ Republicanism and to 
help in transforming the Democratic Party into a genuinely 
progressive force. 

In Wilson he found the leader he wanted, combining 
the platform gifts which he himself lacked with the 
idealistic appeal to which he hoped the party would respond. 
He helped to make Wilson President, refused any kind of 
office for himself, and was therefore able to become, as he 
wished to be, a trusted confidant whose influence was the 
greater because it was unofficial. It was the autocratic 
character of Wilson which gave House his power: for the 
autocrat, by shutting himself off from the usual channels 
of intercourse, becomes dependent on some person for 
information and advice. Wilson followed House’s advice 
during the difficult time when hungry office-seekers swarmed 
round the White House. House was, in fact, responsible for 
most of his Cabinet appointments. What is most remark- 
able is that he was so diplomatic in his interviews, and so 
obviously free from personal ambition, that he seems to have 
incurred little jealousy even when it was noised abroad that 
the real President was often House, and that the only way 
to approach Wilson was through his “silent partner.”’ 

From the beginning House wanted Wilson’s administra- 
tion to be marked not only by a series of great measures of 
home reform, but also by an abandonment of the traditional 
American policy of isolation in foreign affairs. He was not 
content with the Pan-American Pact (for which he was 
largely responsible), but insisted that America should lead 
the way “ in some great constructive forward idea—an idea 
for action. If the great world forces could, by fortunate 
events and fortunate combinations, be united and led to 
clear up the Tropics, the great armies might gradually 
become sanitary police, as in Panama, and finally gradually 
forget the fighting idea... .”’ 

This was before he knew Europe. In the spring of 1914 
he visited England and Germany, became intimate with Sir 
Edward Grey, had a long talk with the Kaiser, and began 
negotiations for preventing the “ awful cataclysm ’’ which he 
thought would shortly come if nothing was done to check the 
rivalry of the Allies with a Germany in which he saw 
“ militarism run stark mad.”’ 

Immediately after the outbreak of war (which, the 
Kaiser declared, had “ almost been prevented by Colonel 
House’s visit ’”) a new effort at mediation was begun. From 
the beginning Wilson and House were united in their belief 
that it was America’s duty to use its external power to 


achieve the objects for which the Allies always claimed to be 
fighting. When Wilson and House spoke of Democracy, they 
meant it: when they declared that the peace must be a 
permanent one, founded on goodwill and not revenge, they 
did not mean that they hoped the peace would be permanent 
because of the destruction of the enemy. House seems to 
have been more truly the originator of the League of Nations 
than Wilson. At first, they both thought the best chance 
of a just peace lay in one achieved without victory, but 
whereas Wilson thought the Allies almost as bad as the 
Germans, House trusted Sir Edward Grey and his colleagues 
and was much sooner brought to the view that defeat of 
Germany was an essential prelude to European settlement. 

Some have gibed at House for his continuous efforts to 
stop the war. It is true that he did combine to a surprising 
degree very keen insight and a somewhat simple naiveté. 
He was a persuasive person and not easily hoodwinked, and 
yet he was certainly too easily convinced that he had talked 
Grey round “in ten minutes,’’ and that men like Asquith 
and Balfour favoured American intervention. His efforts 
to persuade the British to abolish the blockade in exchange 
for a German promise to abandon the submarine campaign 
were certainly misguided. He saw that England had not 
realized, as she so soon did, the real menace of the sub- 
marine, but he did not realize that the Allies were convinced 
that no German promises were worthy of consideration. And 
it is usually useless to attempt to persuade combatants to 
come to terms about the kind of weapons they will use when 
once they are in the midst of the fight. 

House’s efforts at mediation in 1916 were much more 
important. Both he and Wilson were handicapped by the 
fact that their Secretary of State was William Jennings 
Bryan, whose “ silver tongue,”’ transparent honesty, and in- 
tense religious conviction were inadequate compensations for 
his emotional temperament and unfathomable ignorance. 
He persisted in sending private reassurances that under no 
circumstances would America really enter the war, at the 
very time that Wilson and House were using their entry as 
a lever for peace. Page, in London, was also completely use- 
less to them—he, in fact, early ceased to be an American 
Ambassador and became an open channel for the retailing 
of British sentiment in America. House, however, came to 
agree with Page that America’s entry into the war was 
inevitable long before Wilson reached the same conviction. 
But he agreed with Wilson in determining to offer reason- 
able terms of peace, and only to go to war in the event of 
their repudiation by Germany. He noticed that all the 
belligerent countries declared their anxiety for a “ just 
peace ’’ at the first available moment, and determined to 
test their sincerity before going to war. Wilson proved diffi- 
cult to handle. At times he was exasperatingly stow aud 
indecisive; at others the inflexibility of temper, which Mr. 
Keynes noticed as one of his characteristics, led him in the 
opposite direction. 

On one matter House could never persuade Wilson. 
House believed that America should prepare for war. Ger- 
many, he felt, would take little notice of her suggested inter- 
vention if she could not back up her threat to join the 
Allies by immediate material help. Wilson, on the other 
hand, was still hopeful of avoiding American entrance into 
the war. He felt that American strength lay in her er 
parte attitude: that the fever of war grew where preparation 
led the way, and that, if America approached Europe as an 
armed country, she would, in fact, merely become a belli- 
gerent and lose the moral authority which was her strength. 
He wished to enter as a mediator when force had failed, 
not to try to compel peace by the threat of further force. 

House’s scheme was never put to the test, for Sir 
Edward Grey, while accepting the offer of American inter- 
vention in the event of Germany refusing reasonable peace 
terms, actually kept the suggestion to himself. The reasons 
for his action are not hard to understand. He dared not 
even mention the word “ peace ’’ to France or Russia in 
1916. Perhaps he might have overcome the fear of offending 
his allies if he had felt confident that America would come 
into the war in the event of Germany’s refusal. But though 
House might promise, Wilson could only admit that 
America would “ probably ” join the Allies, and Grey felt 
no confidence that he meant to fight under any circum- 
stances. It was the crucial moment of the war, and the 
world might have been saved much if Grey had dared to 
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prove the Allies’ honesty by the open offer of peace upon 
“reasonable terms.’’ It is true that Germany at the height 
of her success in 1916 would never have yielded Alsace- 
Lorraine, and that France would not have been party to an 
offer which did not include a demand for their surrender. 
If the offer had been made, America would probably have 
come into the war a year earlier. But the failure of Grey 
to act on House’s suggestion had a much more important 
result. Thousands of men and women in 1916 were longing 
for a proof of allied good faith. They agreed with Wilson 
that “the causes and objects of the war were obscure.”’ 
They had gone to war on the understanding that the Aliies 
were not fighting to gain German colonies or to occupy and 
disintegrate her territory. If the Allies had reaffirmed this 
attitude by the unmistakable statement of war aims in 
1916, it would have prevented much of the hypocrisy of Ver- 
sailles and strengthened the hands of those whose minds 
were set upon international justice. As it was, 1916 went 
by with nothing to show that the Allies were more sincere 
in their aims than the Germans, and reasonable opinion on 
both sides gave way before the enemies of reason. Tirpitz 
gained command in Germany: Lloyd-George’s “ knock-out 
blow ’’ put us on the same level as the Germans, and by the 
end of the war President Wilson found that the frenzy of 
war and the skill of propaganda had deprived him of the 
democratic support which alone could have brought about 
the reasonable peace for which he and House had worked. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Experimental Psychology. S®y Many Co.uins and Jamks 
DekveR. (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) 

Tue first psychological laboratory was established by Wundt 
at Leipzic in 1879. This little book, designed for the 
university student and the general reader, offers a very read- 
able review of the methods which experimental psychology 
has developed, and the results which it has achieved, during 
the half century which has elapsed since that date. To the 
student of the subject it should prove a most valuable intro- 
duction to further study. To.the general reader it cannot 
but be of considerable interest, although the reading of its 
pages may leave him a little bewildered. The experimental 
psychologist of to-day is a determined character. Every- 
thing that can conceivably be regarded as measurable he 
measures, and this often with the most ingeniously designed 
apparatus: “ The use of the salivary reflex in the human 
being . . . was made possible by a simple apparatus... 
This apparatus consists of a small metal cup which can be 
placed over Stenson’s duct in the inner wall of the cheek. 
A tube of small bore carries the secretion from the duct out 
at the corner of the mouth, so that it can be collected and 
measured.’’ The modern experimenter’s outfit, with its 
shutters, rotating drums, sphygmographs, and the like, 
interests one in fact more than his results, which are 
generally meagre and unsatisfying. The reason is obvious 
enough, and lies in the word “ measurable.’’ It is one thing 
to deal with accuracy with an individual’s reaction to sense 
impressions; it is another to explore that field of human 
sensibility that lies beyond the purely physical. The section 
at the end of this book dealing with such themes as imagina- 
tion, mental grading, &c., simply serves to show that any 
attempts to establish scientific relations between units which 
are themselves essentially vague are nothing but waste of 
time. Yet such efforts are continually being made. There 
are still too many coarse-fibred psychologists about who 
appear to imagine that “courage ’’ or “ imagination ’’ are 
as definite and determinable qualities as colour-blindness. 
It is such simple souls who entertain the idea that it is 
only a question of time before human affairs are directed 
from the laboratory. The fact is that the term “ psycho 
logist ’’ has, thanks to the development of these new experi- 
mental methods, become positively ambigyous. It is appar- 
ent that to be able to conduct investigations of the type 
described in this work one need not have the slightest idea 
of what human beings are in the sense in which they are of 
psychological interest to the novelist, the priest, or the man 
of the world. Curiosity of this second type would, in fact, 
serve as a definite hindrance to anyone occupied with such 
work. Nevertheless it is clearly someone’s duty to map out 
that strange region in which the individual comes into 
contact with that which is not himself, and it is satisfactory 
to see the research being carried out with such ingenuity. 
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The Sacred Tree. Being the Second Part of ‘* The Tale of 
Genji.” By Lady Murasaki. Translated from the Japan- 
ese by ARTHUR WALEY, (Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d.) 

Lodgers in London. By ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
(Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 


Three Kingdoms. By Storm JAMESON. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

The Job. sy SINcLarIR Lewis. (Cape. 7s, 6d.) 

Whipped Cream. By Grorrrey Moss. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

The Laughing Heart. By BEATRICE SHEKPSHANKS. (Selywn 
& Blount. 7s. 6d.) 

These Charming People. By MicHarkt ARLEN. (Collins. 


3s. 6d.) 
In his introduction to the second volume of “ The Tale of 
Genji ’’ Mr. Waley has a few very interesting observations 
to make on the art of Lady Murasaki. Coming from one 
with Mr. Waley’s authority, coming, moreover, from the 
translator (for a translator is bound to note things which 
even the most careful critic would overlook), these obser- 
vations are decisive. But it is one of the virtues of the 
present volume to make us recognize, in spite of ourselves, 
their complete justice. Compared with Stendhal, Tolstoy, 
and Proust, ‘“ The Tale of Genji ’’ does, as Mr. Waley says, 
“appear by contrast to possess little more psychological 
complication than a Grimm’s fairy-tale.”’ Lady Murasaki’s 
gift is essentially a narrative one, consisting in “ a pre-emi- 
nent capacity for saying the most relevant things in the 
most effective order.’’ Her story might be compared to a 
melody, a wonderful melody; it is exquisitely simple, but 
after reading the present volume one feels that, except for 
the isolated passages which impress one by their exact jus- 
tice and truth, for Western ears it will at last be found 
almost painfully simple. The death of Yugao in the first 
volume, the clash of the coaches at the Kamo festival (Mr. 
Waley mentions them both)—these are surely great scenes ; 
but while they may be compared with certain scenes in 
Stendhal, they might as justly be compared with a scene 
such as the last meeting between Launcelot and Guinevere 
in Malory. They are scenes which belong to the most simple 
and the most complex imaginative literature alike. 
They appear where the human passions reach a 
decisive crisis, a resolution in which everything becomes 
as self-evident as tragedy. Only great writers can rise to 
them, and Lady Murasaki certainly rises to them. But 
it is simplicity rather than subtlety of imagination that pro- 
duces them; and though it is, perhaps, on their evidence 
chiefly that we accept Tolstoy and Stendhal as great writers, 
it is on quite different grounds that we speak of them as 
profound psychologists. Lady Murasaki is not a psycho- 
logical novelist; her reading of life is, we feel, exquisitely 
true and moving, but curiously limited; and the range of 
her novel is far less than that of the European novel at its 
best. Whatever may happen in the volumes which are to 
follow this, we can scarcely expect them to contain anything 
of the same quality as a supreme masterpiece like “ War 
and Peace,’’ or even of the quality of a less great, but still 
great, novel like “ Vanity Fair.”” In the long chapters in 
the present volume which describe Genji’s disgrace at court 
and his exile in Suma we see, again and again, how little 
Lady Murasaki makes of the situation, we feel the presence 
of a strange and disconcerting limitation in the author, and 
we sigh for an art a little more orchestrated. This part of 
the story is indeed somewhat tiresome; the author’s heart 
is not in the theme, she falls back again and again on con- 
ventional sentiment, and it is only when Genji once 
more takes up his love affairs that the narrative resumes 
its liveliness and truth. There is, too, it must be confessed, 
a touch of feminine Schwdrmerei in the author’s treatment 
of her hero, which, though exquisitely human, strikes an 
incongruous note. Genji, so romantically unfortunate, so 
elegant, so beautiful, is no doubt a very pleasant young man, 
but temporarily, at any rate, he contrives to become weari- 
some, and at times seems little more than a vulgar con- 
queror of hearts. Yet some of the later scenes in this 
volume are very fine, though there is nothing so fine as the 
best four or five episodes in the first volume. For Mr. 
Waley’s prose one can have nothing but admiration 

“Lodgers in London ”’ is a very remarkable novel. The 
framework of the story is exceptionally simple and effective. 
Miss Phillpotts brings together the people who live in a 
shabby Bloomsbury lodging-house, and the drama is there 
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The Godfather of 


Downing Street 
(SIR GEORGE DOWNING, 1623-1684) 

An Essay in Biography. By JOHN BERESFORD. 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 
“A good subject for a biography. He was a typical man, not 
of his age and country alone, but of all times of revolution. 
. He was a personality and our interest is in him. Not the 
least of the merits of Mr. Beresford’s volume is that he does 

enable us to know and judge the man he is writing about.’ 
-THE TrMeS LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 

“A very interesting and well documented book.’—THE SPECTATOR. 





Gossip of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries 


By JOHN BERESFORD. With 4 Portraits. 8s. 6d. net. 
Second Impression. 
* This fascinating volume . . . two particularly illuniineting 
essays, dealing with Anne Hyde, Duchess of York, and with 
the execution of King Charles I... . are the outstanding con- 
tributions to the volume, and they invile both careful 
consideration and unstinted praise.’—ARTHUR WAUGH in 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 





Poems of 


Charles Cotton, 1630-1 687 


Edited, with an introduction and notes, by JOHN 

BERESFORD. With 2 illustrations. "158. net. 
“So all the more thanks are due to Mr. Beresford for this 
pious, scholarly and admirably produced resurrection, from 
the sole and single 1689 edition of his collateral ancestor's 
poems.”—GEORGE SAINTSBURY in THE NATION AND ATHENEUM. 
“The book is beautifully produced, and Mr. Beresford las 
done his part extremely well.’—J. C. SQUIRE in THE OBSERVER. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON 
17 THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, E.C.1. 





























A CHAPTER OF MEDIAVAL 
HISTORY: the Fathers of the Literature 


_ of Field Sport and Horses (Albertus Magnus 


to the Emperor Frederick II.) 


By THE RT. HON. D. H. MADDEN, 
M.A., Hon. LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., 


Sometime Vice-Chancellor of Dublin, Author of ‘The 
Diary of Master William Silence,” and “‘ Shakespeare 
and His Fellows.” 10s. 6d. net. 


‘The interest of his book, so charged with -enter- 
taining lore, lies in the quaint stories of great 
persons.” —Punch. 

‘The Diary is a book such as one man and one 
generation can bring forth once and once only, but the 
new volume is a pleasant sequel to it.”’ 

—Manchester Guardian. 
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A CAREER for the 
“NEW POOR” 


Fruit Farming in South Africa 


At Kendrew, Cape Pro- by experts. You are helped 
vince, a progressive com- in the development of your 
munity of professional and property. You receive co- 
business men with their operative assistance in the 
families, retired Civil Ser- marketing of your crops. 
vants, Army and Navy Even after you can manage 
men, young Varsity men _ for yourself your welfare is 
and others is established as watched over. 
fruit growers and farmers. 
A splendid opportunity is The Government has spent 
open there for you, too. nearly half a million on 
On a capital of from irrigation works for Ken- 
$1,500 you can acquire drew. The soil is rich. 
land, develop it fully, erect The climate is bright and 
a home and pay all healthy. There is a railway 
expenses. on the spot which runs 
straight to Port Elizabeth 
Here is an opportunity such only 165 miles away. Every- : 
as overcrowded’ Britain thing favours the settler, 
cannot possibly offer—one and as he develops his land 
that means prosperity and its value increases. 
ultimate independence and 
offers you a pleasant open- This is an opportunity for 
air life in a sunny climate you to share in the pros- 
among congenial neigh- perity of South African 
bours. fruit growing and farming. 
And you could not start on 
Kendrew is organised to your Empire career under 
put the inexperienced be- more favourable auspices. 
ginner on his feet. You— This settlement scheme at 
and your family if you Kendrew has been endorsed 
have one—are comfortably by many leading autho- 
housed. You are trained _rities. 








You owe it to yourself to investigate this. Send for 
a free copy of Booklet No. 24. Use the form below 
and address to The African Irrigated Land Co., 
Ltd., 14, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
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to her hand. The unit is small, but it contains sufficient 
diversity to serve as a symbol for the world in which we live. 
But what distinguishes the author chiefly is her extra- 
ordinarily true sense of character. Characters in the 
ordinary sense of the term she does not construct at all; 
her figures have hardly a touch to make them easily recog- 
nizable; it would be impossible to say of any of them, “I 
have met a score of people like that.’’ They are strangely, 
almost stubbornly, individual. There is, we feel, only one 
Mr. Cole, one Nancy, one Mr. Tibby, in the world; but 
when we close the book we know them, we understand them, 
we accept them, obstinately foreign as they are (and as every 
true individual is) to our real wishes. Miss Phillpotts gives 
us the shock which genuine imagination always gives; we 
do not fit her characters comfortably into compartments of 
our memory which hold a host of others sufficiently like 
them; they win an entrance for themselves, and accepted, 
they remain stubbornly in the independence which we only 
accord to real beings. It is this touch of a reality more 
intense than the reality of the good contemporary novel 
which makes “Lodgers in London ”’ so remarkable. Miss 
Phillpotts is not equally successful with all her characters. 
The Jesuit candidate is not quite credible on the v hole, 
though quite honestly drawn; the dancer Carlota is a little 
too vague in outline, though everything we are told abcut 
her is told truly. But Mr. Cole, the broken-down artist, is 
a wonderfully true portrait, and more wonderful still is 
Nancy, the girl of twelve whose partnership with him is so 
incredible at first, and yet so incontestable, so inevitable. 
To draw convincingly a girl of that age, a girl who has 
passed the fascinating period of childhood and has not 
reached adolescence, was obviously very difficult; but one 
can only say that Miss Phillpotts’s portrait is brilliant. 
Nancy’s unaccountable passion of love for the ugly, taciturn, 
and shabby old man, her trip to the country with him, her 
passionate avowals of affection, her wanderings about 
London to find him—all this has a strange intensity, an 
incontestable truth. In the matter of writing and in treat- 
ment generally the author is sometimes amateurish; Mr. 
Tibby’s insanity and his masterpiece of sculpture are alike 
unbelievable, and Mr. Cole is more lightly let off than we 
feel he would have been in real life. But these are open 
faults which a writer of Miss Phillpotts’s powers is bound 
with greater experience to remedy. By the intensity and 
exactitude of its imagination the book belongs to a class 
definitely more serious than the serious contemporary novel. 

That novel is fairly well represented by Miss Storm 
Jameson's “ Three Kingdoms,”’ and by Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s 
“The Job.’’ There is very little to be said about these 
books except that they attain a certain recognizable stan- 
dard, that they are neither silly, nor popular in the bad 
sense, nor without knowledge of life as it is apparently lived. 
But they do not tell us anything about ourselves, as Miss 
Phillpotts does. They tell us about the advertising profes- 
sion, or about marriage and divorce, or about social con- 
ditions in America. They show as much knowledge of 
human nature as any educated person on either side of the 
Atlantic might be expected to possess; they show no more. 
One may not feel inclined to correct their reading of human 
life; but one is never given, on the other hand, any more 
strenuous opportunity than that of endorsing it. There is 
not a flash of exceptional insight in either of these two 
books ; they belong to the class of serious fiction. 

“The Laughing Heart ’’ and “ Whipped Cream ”’ fall, 
for diverse reasons, below that class. Miss Sheepshanks’s 
knowledge of life is less than Miss Storm Jameson’s. She 
is subject not only to the illusions which we credit to most 
cultivated people like herself, but to a number morg¢‘she 
is, in short, in terms of her age, sentimental. Mr. Moss, 
on the other hand, is incurably romantic and maddeningly 
loquacious. His smart but unfaithful heroine, his dull but 
honest hero, might have amused us if they had been left 
to the mercies of a realist; but Mr. Moss is as romantic 
about the wife’s infidelities as an old-fashioned novelist 
might have been over her lack of them, had she lacked them. 
The attitude is obviously impossible, and the ejaculatory 
style does nothing to lessen its touch of absurdity. “These 
Charming People” is a 3s. 6d. reprint of Mr. Michael 
Arlen’s popular success. It is well printed and bound, and 
its appearance is agreeable. 

Epwin Morr. 


THE FEDERALISTS 
Jefferson and Hamilton: The Struggle for Democracy in 

America. sy CLaupse G. Bowers, (Constable. 21s.) 
Tuts is a large book, and crammed from cover to cover with 
sound stuff; but if it is hard reading for the unenlightened 
Englishman, that is his own fault for being ignorant, and 
not the author’s. For Mr. Bowers’s intricate narrative must 
be perfectly clear to an American who knows his country’s 
history, and who is not confused by that conglomeration of 
Confederations, Congresses, Conferences, and Constitutions 
from which the United States emerged (says Mr. H. G. 
Wells) “ like something coming out of an egg.’’ Taking for 
granted our knowledge of American affairs in 1890, Mr. 
Bowers has given us a detailed description of the working of 
the machine until 1800. Now, although it was new and 
complicated, this constitutional machine was cunningly 
planned, and assembled from excellent parts, so that very 
little alteration and oil were needed to make it run 
smoothly ; indeed, it might have moved forward quite un- 
hindered, but for the rival policies of two extremely able 
drivers—Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton. 

Since the value of this book lies in the accumulation 
of facts, it is unfair (and impossible) to tear the heart out of 
it ina summary. But the student of the period must know 
what he will find in it—not parallel biographies of two 
great men, but a history of the struggle between the political 
principles for which they stood. Speaking roughly, the 
Federalists fought under Hamilton for aristocracy, cen- 
tralization, strong government, and respect for established 
power; while Jefferson and his Democrats upheld individual 
rights, and aimed at buttressing up the State Governments 
as a security against central tyranny. At first, Hamilton 
had the upper hand, for he was backed by the professional 
classes, the intelligentzia, and big business, and could use 
George Washington as his stalking-horse. But gradually 
Jefferson rallied and drilled the hitherto unorganized 
masses; and the manner in which he thwarted and finally 
overthrew the Federalist ascendancy is the absorbing theme 
of Mr. Bowers’s book. 

The issues were all the time emphasized and aggravated 
by foreign politics, as the Federalists were (for commercial 
and political reasons) pro-English, while the Democrats sym- 
pathized with the struggles of revolutionary France against 
Europe. Had Hamilton succeeded in his plan for driving 
the United States into war with France, on a wave of 
popular hysteria, he would have dealt democracy a cruel 
blow; but he was foiled in this intent by his supposed 
puppet, President John Quincey Adams. Mr. Bowers’s 
picture of this vain, irascible old Dr. Johnson manqué, is a 
brilliant psychological sketch. Adams was unattractive, 
unlike his younger colleagues who (if we may believe Mr. 
Bowers) were one and all remarkable for their scintillation 
and “courtly courtesy ’’; but his obstinacy saved his coun- 
try from an unnecessary war. For whereas Hamilton had 
hoped to manage and play with him, through certain mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, Adams suspected intrigue, and refused 
point-blank to be rushed into war. And by the time the 
war-fever had died away, the Federalist party was dis- 
credited and divided. Jefferson’s hour had come at last, 
and emerging from retirement he became President, with the 
help of Aaron Burr, the first Tammany Boss. 

These were crowded years; and although the factions 
threw too much mud at each other, and wasted some energy 
on trifles, yet there were real principles at stake, and there 
were clever and brave men to fight for them. Mr. Bowers 
has thrown himself into the fray enthusiastically, but not 
blindly, on the side of Jefferson, and we enjoy the battle 
along with them. 

He has his mass of material well under control, dispos- 
ing it orderly for our convenience; and if we chance to lose 
a particular tree, we can soon find it again even in the thick 
of the wood. For there is an exhaustive index, and Mr. 
Bowers has also provided thoughtful subtitles for every 
chapter. 

All students of American history should read this book, 
and the general reader will not be wasting time or thought 
if he tackles it. For it is a masterly exposition of the prac- 
tical working of ideas which are still alive to-day, and still- 
have meaning for us. “The eighteenth century witnessed 
their Plutarchian battles, but the spirits of Jefferson and 
Hamilton still stalk the ways of men—still fighting.” 
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PREHISTORIC WALES 


By R, E, M, WHEELER, 
183,) 


Prehistoric and Roman Wales. 
D.Lit., F.S.A. (Oxford University Piess, 


Tue systematic exposition of the material for the study of 
the prehistory of England and Wales is now well advanced. 
Public interest in the subject is growing, and the need for 
methodical discussions of the evidence is daily more pres- 
sing. Dr. Wheeler has satisfied this need as regards Wales, 
and wrovided a welcome manual to serve as an introduction 
to the study of Welsh antiquities. It is satisfactory to 
have a book such as this from a recognized authority. 

The book deals with the Cave Men, the New Stone 
Age, Megaliths, the Beaker-Folk, the Bronze Age, the 
Early Iron Age, and the Roman Occupation. The main 
interest lies in the discussion of Megaliths, the Beaker 
Folk, and the Bronze Age. Wales had but little of the 
culture of the Old Stone Age. Even the so-called 
“ Neolithic’? is vague—‘It must be confessed that at 
present the opening phases of the New Stone Age in Wales 
are lost in uncertainty.”’ (46). Liveliness begins with the 
coming of the megalith builders, who are responsible for 
the dolmens, long barrows, stone circles, and menhirs. For 
Dr. Wheeler shows himself to be open-minded as to the 
problems of the meaning and distribution of these struc- 
tures. This part of the book lends it a peculiar interest, 
for it reflects fairly accurately the present state of opinion 
on these topics. Dr. Wheeler treats the occupation of 
Britain in the days of the megalith builders from various 
standpoints. He admits, in the first instance, that the 
“megalithic culture’’ of various parts of the world must 
be taken as a whole: “It is abundantly clear that we are 
faced with the alluring problem of an almost world-wide 
circulation of certain closely related ideas which, however 
modified by diverse local influences, undoubtedly sprang, 
at some unknown time and in some unknown place, from a 
single seed.’’ He then proceeds to admit another import- 
ant point, and to agree partly with Elliot Smith regarding 
the relationship between the dolmen and the mastaba of 
Egypt. “The general analogy between the mastaba and 
many types of chambered tomb is too close to be altogether 
accidental ’’ (95). 3ut he is unable to agree with Elliot 
Smith that the dolmen was ultimately derived from the 
“To the present writer this seems to imply an 
unnatural and illogical evolution from a complex to a 
simple form. Dr. Smith’s evidence amply demonstrates a 
relationship between the mastaba and the dolmen-tomb ; 
it equally seems to show that the former is not parental to 
the latter ’’ (94). Has Dr. Wheeler ever heard of degre- 
dation? Is he not aware that it is world-wide in its occur- 
rence, and the rule rather than the exception? Moreover, 
he speaks of chronology. “Until all the principal 
megalithic groups throughout the world have been ade- 
quately explored and their evidence reduced to terms of a 
standard chronology, no certain solution can be expected ”’ 
(94). Who would venture to place any group of dolmens, 
in any part of the world, so far back as the mastabas of 
the Old Kingdom of Egypt? On chronology Egypt has it 
every time. 

Dr. Wheeler seems to be torn between two points of view 
when he deals with the problems of distribution ctf 
megaliths in Wales. He insists on the influence of soil 
and vegetation. But he also says: “ It is true that, except 
in phases of unmitigated vagabondage or exceptional 
political stress, the distribution of population is determined 
directly by human needs and by human powers of fulfilling 
these needs ’’ (98). He also insists upon flint as a factor 
influencing distribution (66, 102). His faith in the 
“ vegetation-soil ’’ theory seems to be rudely shaken by the 
recent discovery of Dr. Thomas, of the Geological Survey, 
that the “blue stones’’ of Stonehenge came from the 
Prescelley Mountains in Pembrokeshire. “The transporta- 
tion of the ‘ blue stones’ of Stonehenge implies that this 
social or political discipline and religious unity prevailed 
over large tracts of sea and land” (103). Therefore it 
seems that, if Dr. Wheeler will straighten out his ideas a 
little, he will be in full agreement with the diffusion theory. 
It will be interesting to see how Dr. Wheeler’s fellow- 
archeologists will react to his exposition of his views. We 
may anticipate an interesting period of discussion. 

W. J. Perry. 


mastaba. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND ILLUSTRATION 


The Adventures of an Illustrator. By Joseph PENNELL 

(Fisher Unwin, £2 2s,) 

At a dinner party not long ago a literary ex-Prime Minister 
declared with great emphasis that in his opinion auto- 
biography was an unpardonable form of self-advertisement. 

The briefest of comparisons between autobiography and 
impartial history shows how hard and usually how unsuc- 
cessful have been the struggles of even the most modest and 
conscientious of men with the temptation to exaggerate their 
own importance, to rationalize their irrational acts, to create, 
in fact, the illusion of a pageant, instead of recording the 
inconclusive, ill-co-ordinated phenomena of actual life. 

It is evident that Mr. Pennell’s narration has been 
rendered arduous by no such struggle. He has solved the 
problem by instant capitulation, and given us 361 large 
pages of the most ill-proportioned autobiography that it has 
ever been our duty to read. Now it has been Mr. Pennell’s 
fortune to have known many people whose personalities have 
long interested the public. About none of them does he 
display one flash of insight. Over Whistler—“ the greatest 
artist of the modern world,”’ as he calls him—he is all empty 
adulation ; over Beardsley all sentimentality ; Bernard Shaw 
“. . . is not at all bad when he forgets to preen and prattle, 
only he rarely forgets .. . Shaw can be really amusing 
when he dont try to be, when he dont pose... .’? Mr. 
Pennell himself as a writer is just the reverse. The only 
occasions on which he amuses are those when he preens 
himself upon “my own genius as an illustrator.’ In this 
connection it is significant to note that he refers to Cruik- 
shank as “a British bungler.’’ The volume is profusely 
illustrated by Mr. Pennell and others, and it is, after all, 
as an illustrator rather than as a biographer that he should 
be criticized. The illustrations of Mr. Pennell’s own work 
—and there are a great many of them—have distinct interest 
in that they enable us to trace his development from the very 
beginning to the present day. Some of the earlier drawings 
display a remarkably individual sense of beauty. The 
drawings, done about 1873, of the “ Germantown Friends’ 
Meeting ”’ and “A House on Fisher’s Lane,” remind one, by 
their strange, naive directness, of the douanier Rousseau. 
His first lithograph, drawn four years later, rather in the 
manner of Gainsborough, is extraordinarily beautiful. It 
is entitled “The Bridge near Downingtown.’’ The sub- 
ject has been approached with profound sincerity and 
humility. Almost as good is one of his first etchings, “Old 
Mill at Germantown,’ done in 1880, in which year, aged 
about twenty, he did his best work. But from that time 
his drawing became first commonplace, and then worse. 
The only quality which has remained is a certain sense of 
composition and ability in choice of subject. None of the 
later work will bear detailed analysis. The draughtsman- 
ship has become feeble and showy. Every trick is used to 
avoid difficulties. Underlying idea no longer exists. 

The “Adventures of an Illustrator ’’ is truly illustra- 
tive of a tragic declension. 


A GRANDE DAME 


Mrs. Delany at Court and Among the Wits. 
R, BRIMLEY JOHNSON. (Stanley Paul. 16s.) 
TuoucH the “dear Mrs. Delany ’’ of George ITI. and Queen 
Charlotte was described by Burke as the finest example of a 
grande dame he had ever met, and though she figures pro- 
minently in Fanny Burney’s diary, it is questionable 
whether she is as familiar to the modern reader as she 
deserves to, be; and Mr. Johnson, in this admirably edited 
book, has done good service by compiling a selection of 
letters from the six volumes of the “ Autobiography and 
Correspondence of Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany,’’ published 
in 1862. Born in 1700, the daughter of Bernard Granville, 
Mrs. Delany lived to be eighty-eight, and her long career was 
both full and varied. As a child, she was adopted by her 
aunt, Lady Stanley, a Maid of Honour, living in Whitehall. 
When Queen Anne died, however, she went to live with her 
father, who narrowly escaped a long imprisonment in the 
Tower for supposed complicity with Lord Oxford, in seclusion 
at Campden in Gloucestershire. Later, she was adopted by 
her famous uncle, Lord Lansdowne, who forced her, when 
seventeen, into marriage with a gloomy and ferocious gentle- 
man of sixty, whom she loathed but served dutifully until 
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his death in i724. ‘lhere followed a widowhood of nineteen 
years, during which time she saw much of the “ universal 
gaiety of London ”’ and suffered from the attentions of so 
many suitors that she was moved to a rare expression o! 
bitterness as she surveyed the general depravity of man. 
“ Moneyed men,’’ she wrote, “are most of them covetous, 
disagreeable wretches; fine men, with titles and estates, are 
coxcombs ; those of real merit are seldom to be fownd.”’ 

At last, however, in 1743, a man of real merit appeared 
in the person of Swift’s friend, Dr. Delany, the Dean of 
Down, near Dublin; and with him she lived in unmarred 
happiness till 1768. Her second period of widowhood brought 
her back to Lendon and the Court, and—she had always 
been a lover and practitioner of the fine arts—her last years 
were mainly notable for her Catalogue in ten large volumes, 
now in the British Museum, of “ Plants copyed from Nature 
in Paper Mosaick.’’ The first idea of this “ invention,”’ 
Mr. Johnson tells us, is said to have occurred to Mrs. Delany 
in the following manner :— 

‘“‘Having a piece of Chinese paper on the table of 
bright scarlet, a geranium caught her eye of a similar 
colour, and taking her scissors she amused herself with 
cutting out each flower by her eye in the paper which 
resembled its hue; she laid the paper petals on a black 
ground, and was so pleased with its effect that she pro- 
ceeded to cut out the calyx, stalks, and leaves in shades 
of green, and pasted them down; and after she had com- 
pleted a sprig of geranium in this way, the Duchess of 
Portland came in and exclaimed, ‘ What are you doing 
with this geranium?’ having taken the paper imitation for 
the real flower. Mrs. Delaney answered that ‘if the 
Duchess really thought it so like the original, a new work 
was begun from that moment’; and a work was begun at 
the age of 72, and ended at the age of 85, which no other 
person before or since has been able to rival or even 
approach.” 

Mrs. Delany’s letters are the free, natural talk of an 
accomplished, generous, wise, and virtuous woman. If she 
was content to take her political opinions at second-hand, 
she showed in other directions a sturdy independence of 
thought. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Some important scientific books have been published lately : 
“A Study of the Oceans,’’ by James Johnstone (Arnold, 
10s. 6d.); “ Biological Memory,”’ by Eugenio Rignano (Kegan 
Paul, 10s. 6d.); “Certain Aspects of Biochemistry,’’ by 
H. H. Dale, J. C. Drummond, L. J. Henderson, and A. V. 
Hill (University of London Press, 12s. 6d.); “ The Basis of 
Vital Activity,’’ by Sir James Mackenzie (Faber & Gwyer, 
6s.), a review of five years’ work at St. Andrew’s Institute for 
Clinical Research ; ‘“ The Principles of Physical Optics,’’ by 
Ernst Mach (Methuen, 21s.). 

“Seventy Years a Showman,’ by “Lord” George 
Sanger (Dent, 6s.), is an autobiography which everyone 
should read. Other biographical books recently published 
are: “Last Memories of a Tenderfoot,’’ by R. B. Townshend 
(Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.); “ Naphtali,’? by C. Lewis Hind 
(Bodley Head, 15s.), which is the reminiscences of a well- 
known journalist; and “ The Longs of Jamaica,” by R. M. 
Howard (Simpkin. Two vols. 36s.). 

Among travel books may be mentioned: “The Mam- 
moth,’’ by Bassett Digby (Witherby, 12s. 6d.), which tells of 
mammoth-hunting in North-East Siberia; “A Primitive 
Arcadia,”’ by Ellis Silas (Fisher Unwin, 15s.), which gives 
the impressions of an artist in Papua and is illustrated with 
the artist’s drawings ; ‘‘ We Tibetans,’’ by Rin-Chen Lha-Mo 
(Mrs. Louis King) (Seeley, Service, 12s. 6d.), which is by a 
Tibetan married to an Englishman; “ Beyond the Bos- 
phorus,’’ by Lady Dorothy Mills (Duckworth, 15s.), which 
records travels in Asia Minor, Syria, the Holy Land, Trans- 
jordania, and Iraq. 

The following are some recent religious books: 
“Behind the Third Gospel,’’ by Vincent Taylor (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 16s.) ; “ The Book of Life,’? by Benedict 
Williamson (Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d.), which “is an entirely 
unconventional presentment of the life of Jesus Christ ”’; 
“ Religious Experience: its Nature and Truth,” by 
Kenneth Edward (T. & C. Clark, 8s.). 

Messrs. Routledge publish “The Works of H. G. 
Wells; a Bibliography, Dictionary, and Subject-Index,”’ by 
G. H. Wells (12s. 6d.). 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Steeple-Jacks and Steeplejacking. 
(Cape. 5s.) 


Mr. Larkins's book is warranted to turn the reader 
giddy. Often in reading it one has had to cling tightly to 
the arms of one’s chair. For without any literary artifice, 
simply by telling how he has stood on the tops of chimneys, 
felt them rock beneath him, or had the lightning playing 
about his ears while exposed upon a church steeple, he does 
what writers often vainly attempt—he communicates his 
own thrill, and we add to it from our own weakness a 
giddiness which was never his. For he has very seldom 
lost his nerve, in spite of experiences which one might 
expect to haunt his pillow jor a lifetime. Employed to 
repair the Nelson column, for instance, he found on reaching 
the top that the statue stands upon a platform with a sharp 
slope outwards. It was greasy with soot, and Mr. Larkins’s 
foot slipped. Next moment his “ feet and legs hung over the 
edge. . . . I only saved myself in the nick of time by using 
elbows as brakes while lying flat on my back.’’ Another 
inch, and he would have been over. The very top of the 
column serves, he found, as a cemetery for London birds. 
Further, he is an expert thrower of chimneys, and for a 
bet will walk along a plank the two ends of which are sup- 
ported on the two summits of factory chimneys. The moral 
seems to be that, once you get used to it, climbing a steeple is 
no whit more dangerous than sitting at a desk. But the 
reader, being green to the work, will get enough thrills from 
Mr. Larkins’s story to break his neck a dozen times over. 

* * * 


By WitLLiAM LABKINS, 


A Virgin Heart. A Novel by Remy DE Gourmonr. Trans- 
lated by ALDouS HuxukEy. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


This, said M. de Gourmont, is “ a physiological novel,’ 
designed “to show that innocence has its instincts, its 
needs, its physiological dues,” and the heart is not, of 
course, the only part of the virgin body dealt with. It is 
a slight story about the interaction of desires—awakening, 
ripe, or jaded—freshly and subtly told, with emphasis on 
the importance of love as “a sport, suited to keep one fit 
and supple.” But it is not quite apparent why it should 
have been translated. Because those who want to read 
Remy de Gourmont can surely do so in his own beautiful 
French? While those who just enjoy this sort of book can 
read Mr. Huxley’s own, which comprise all the physiology, 
psychology, and philosophy of “The Virgin Heart,” and a 
good deal more besides. This is perhaps a more perfect 
work of art than any of Mr. Huxley’s own books, because 
it selects one theme and concentrates on it, rejecting those 
entrancing irrelevancies which Mr. Huxley loves to pursue. 
But Mr. Huxley has in common with Remy de Gourmont 
a precision of style, and a light touch on the absurdities 
of the human heart, which make him the ideal translator 
of this delicate but stinging trifle. 

+ + 7 


The Best Short Stories of i925. I.—nglish. Edited by 
J. O’BRIAN and JOHN CouRNos. (Cape. 7s, 6d.) 
In his introduction to “The Best Short Stories of 


1925,”” Mr. John Cournos has worked off some arguments 
against the impersonal, alias objective, alias scientific 
school of writing. In the course of this discussion he implies 
that all scientific facts are unpleasant, whereas souls radiate 
sunshine; and by the roundabout way of such generaliza- 
tions and analogies we are led to conclude that Turgenev’s 
world is less pleasant than Dostoevsky’s! Mr. Cournos 
says “ Let us be unscientific ’’—but if we must ignore the 
laws of logic, should we not also refrain from controversy ? 
There is certainly variety of style and intent in this collec- 
tion sufficient to illustrate any theory of esthetics; for it 
takes all sorts to make an anthology, and this one is wisely 
compiled from a wide field. We have sentiment studded 
with epigrams from Princess Bibesco’s fountain-pen; old- 
world whimsy from Miss Eleanor Farjeon, whose tale of 
“Faithful Jenny Dove” ingeniously explains the compli- 
cated regimen of ghosts; Mr. Laurence once again trans- 
forms the impossible into the inevitable; and Mr. Coppard 
writes as well of London as of village life. The compilers 
have shown elasticity and enterprise in their selection, for 
of the twenty-two writers in this volume, only four 
were represented in 1923, and only two in 1922. This fact is 
a tribute to the intelligence of the compilers, and to the 
healthy state of the English short story. 
+ * * 


Trial of Abraham Thornton. Edited by Sir Jonn HALL. 
(Hodge. 10s. 6d.) 


This is the latest volume in the “ Notable British Trials ” 
series. The case of Abraham Thornton, who in the early 
nineteenth century was tried for the murder of a young 
woman called Mary Ashford, was a curious one. They met 
for the first time at a dance in a public-house near Birming- 
ham on May 26th, 1817, and there is no doubt that she 
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RAMSAY 
MACDONALD 


Writes every month 
for the new 


SOCIALIST 
REVIEW 


Each number of the new “Socialist Review” 
starts with a survey of the month’s affairs 
by Mr.MacDonald. This contribution alone 
makes the Review essential to all serious 
students of political affairs. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, no one can deny the 
importance of the views of the Leader 
of the Opposition. Each month, in the 
“Socialist Review,” he expresses them 
frankly, and they have already caused an 
outspoken controversy within the Labour 
Movement. 

In the April number (which is on sale to- 
day) Mr. MacDonald writes fully on the 
Coal Report and the Geneva fiasco. 


OTHER IMPORTANT 
CONTRIBUTORS 


The new “Socialist Review” is edited by 
John Strachey(the son of J.St. LoeStrachey, 
late editor of “The Spectator”), and 
numbers amongst its contributors Bertrand 
Russell, Arthur Ponsonby, C.P. Trevelyan, 
Hugh Dalton, Arthur Greenwood, F. W. 
Jowett, P. J. Dollan, and the leaders of the 
Labour Movement. 

You cannot understand the strength or the 
aveakness, the difficulties or the prospects, of 
Lebour unless you read the new “ Socialist 
Review.” 


ON SALE TO-DAY, 7d. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Subscription Clerk, 
Socialist Review, 
24 High Holborn, W.C.1 


Please send me the new “ Socialist Review” 
for a trial period of four months, commencing 
April number. Remittance for 2/6 in payment 
enclosed. 


PIE, ac vsncncessaciemeesacsssccswasebentonl’ pukeeecee 


AGGPESS. ...0000000 ial c ceeescaneee eae 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


CONTENTS: APRIL, 1926. 3s. 6d. net, 


=== 


COAL. By the Right Hon. C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 
THE BREAKDOWN AT GENEVA. By H. WILSON HARRIS. 
THE LIBERAL LAND POLICY. 1. 
By Professor RAMSAY MUIR. 
THE REVELATIONS OF COLONEL HOUSE. , 
By G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt. 
THE VINDICATION OF VALUES. 
By the Rev. J. SCOTT LIDGETT, D.D. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN CANADA. 
By J. A. STEVENSON. 
THE DISPUTE BETWEEN CHILE AND PERU. 
By W. A. HIRST. 
MEDICAL PRACTICE BY THE UNQUALIFIED. 
By Sir HERBERT BARKER. 
PARNELL. By the Rev. HAROLD RYLETT. 
ULYSSES IN GREEK TRAGEDY. 
By Professor W. RHYS ROBERTS, Litt.D., LL.D. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FEATHERS. By ASHTON HILLIERS. 
THE LIMITATIONS OF THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 
By the Rev. E. N. MERRINGTON, Ph.D. (Harvard). 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By GEORGE GLASGOW. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT and REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 























ASPREY’S 


are offering a selection of the best books by 
Standard Authors, such as :— 


AUSTEN, BORROW, DEFOE, HAW- 
THORNE, HOLMES, LEVER, READE, 
THACKERAY, TROLLOPE, WALTON, etc. 


Thirty-two titles, beautifully bound in full 
polished morocco, richly gold tooled for 


each £1 1s. Od. volume. 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST A. 


ASPREY & CO. LTD., 
168, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


























Soothing as an Old Time Melody. 


inet 


Finest Golden Virginia, Oval, Cork Tips 
O for 1/6 50 for 3/9 






} ¢ 


The Spinet House 
enjoys a reputa- ; 
tion of 150 years. 












































NOTICE. 


Subscriptions. 
Communications respecting subscriptions should be 
addressed to THE MANAGER. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Inland post free 12 months £1 10 0 
. es 6 ° 15 0 


ro ' 0 a 
er eeet e & 16 0 
Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NaTION AND THE ATHENZUM, 38, Great 
James Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 1. Telephone: 
Museum 5551 and 5552. 
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remained in his company till about three o’clock in the 
morning. At six o’clock in the morning her dead body was 
found in a pit full of water. The case was, superficially, 
very black against Thornton, but he never behaved like 
a murderer, and he was acquitted. In 1817 a man who had 
already been acquitted could, in certain circumstances, be 
tried again, and the feeling was so strong in the country 
against Thornton that this is what in fact happened to him. 
On October 9th, 1817, he was rearrested, and his case was 
not finally decided until April 20th, 1818: he was again 
acquitted. There is no doubt that he was rightly acquitted. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


PARLOPHONE RECORDS. 
Violin and Piano Sonata, No. 5. Op. 24 in 
Played by Edith Lorand and Michael 
(Three 12 in. records. E 10414 to 10416. 


BEETHOVEN } 
Wo major. 
Raucheisen. 
4s. 6d. each.) 
This is the ‘ Spring Sonata,’’ which cannot quite tank 

with the three greatest of Beethoven's violin sonatas, the 
7th, 9th, and 10th, but which has great charm and beauty. 
The first movement here occupies the first record ; the second 
movement (adagio, not allegro, as the label on the record 
says) and the third movement the second record; and the 
fourth movement the third record. The recording is 
adequate and the playing competent, without being in any 
way inspired. The first part of the first movement is not alto- 
gether satisfactory ; where the violin is playing piano, it is 
sometimes almost completely drowned by the other instru- 
ment, e.g., the eleventh bar and following, and again at the 
end of the first side of the first record. On the other hand, 
the charming passage at the beginning of the second side 
of the first record is very good. The beginning of the slow 
movement, which is particularly lovely, and the amusing 
scherzo are also excellent. The last movement is again not 
quite so satisfactory, the high notes of the violin tending 
to be squeaky. 

Vacner: ‘“ Das Rheingold’’: ‘“ Abendlich strahlt der 
Sonne Auge.’’ ‘“Tannhiiuser’’: “ Als du in kihnem 
Sange.’’ Sung by Robert Burg, baritone, with Orches- 


tral Accompaniment. .(E 10422. 12in. 4s. 6d.) 
ticyarpD Strauss: “ Ariadne in Naxos’’: “ Mit seinem 
Stab regiert er die Seelen’’ and ‘“ Ein Schénes war.” 


Sung by Emmy Bettendorf, soprano, with Orchestral 

Accompaniment. (FE 10421. 12in. 4s. 6d.) 

Both these operatic records are excellent. Robert Burg 
has a very powerful baritone voice, which he does not spare. 
He is better in Woliram’s song from ‘ Tannhiuser ”’ than in 
Wotan’s from “Rheingold.” The more we hear Emmy 
Bettendorf on the gramophone, the more we like her voice. 
Her singing of “ Kin schénes war” is almost perfect. 
tarp: Cavatina, and Gtucr-Krerster, Melody. Violin 

solo played by Tossy Spiwakowsky, with piano accom- 

paniment. (FE 10417. 4s. 6d.) 

We have not heard Tossy Spiwakowsky before, and it is 
not easy to judge his playing from these two picces. The 
Cavatina is a rather dali piece, in which the violin tries 
its best to turn itself into a ’cello. The violinist almost 
succeeds, but it is not a very good ’cello. The other piece 
is a pleasant melody. 


JOHANN Strauss: “ Poet’s Love.” Waltz. Played by 
Marek Weber and his famous orchestra. (E 10418. 
4s. 6d.) 


This is as good a waltz as anyone could possibly desire 
Our ears are sufficiently old-fashioned and low-brow to get 
a considerable amount of pleasure from its lusciousness. 
At any rate, we cannot understand how any ear, whatever 
its conformation, can get more pleasure from modern dance 
music than from Strauss. 


BELTONA RECORDS. 

The Beltona issue a number of. cheap records at 3s. 
and 2s. 6d., mostly popular songs. The most interesting 
is Mussorgsky’s “ Song of the Flea’’ and Gounod’s “ Even 
Bravest Heart” from “ Faust,’ sung by Hebden Foster, 
baritone (6039, 3s.), though the singing is a little rough. 
The 3s. records include “ Ye Banks and Braes ” and “ Angus 
Macdonald,” sung by Catherine Stewart, a moderate con- 
tralto (6038); “Down in the Forest’’ and “ Love’s a Mer- 
chant,” sung by Jean Summers, soprano (6035); “ Arise, 
O Sun” and “Soul of Mine,” sung by Justine Griffiths, 
contralto (6037); ‘“ Mountain Lovers” and “My Queen,” 
sung by Herbert Thorpe (6036). Among the 2s. 6d. records 
are “ Invictus,’’ the famous poem of Henley. with music by 
Huhn, and “ Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” sung rather 
well by Manuel Heminway, bass (939); “The Banks of 
Allan Water” and “ Braw, Braw Lads,” sung by Minnie 
Mearns (contralto); ‘The Rosary” and “In an Old- 
Fashioned Town,” cornet solo, played by Lieut. Harry M. 
Pell (936); “Tam o’ Shanter,’’ bagpipe solo, 


rT: : —— 
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FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT 


TRUST, LIMITED. 


_ The Second Annual Ordinary General Meeting of First 
Co-operative Investment Trust, Limited, was held on 
March 22nd, 1926, at Stationers’ Hall, London, some 400 
members being present. 

Alderman A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. (Chairman), who 
presided, said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen:—Taking the two half-years 
together you will see that in respect of the twelve months 
ended January last, we have been able to pay the usual 
dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, and as 
against £110 7s. brought forward from the previous year, 
we are carrying forward £665 3s. lid. This has been done 
out of income, after payment of all charges attributable 
thereto. In addition we have realised some of our holdings 
at good profits, which in accordance with our Rules, have 
to be placed to Reserve. The net result for the year is that 
this Investment Reserve, which at the end of January, 1925, 
was £1,005 4s. 1d., was on January 31st, 1926, £9,803 13s. 4d. 
Add to that our Entrance Fees Reserve, and you will find 
that, together with the amount carried forward, the Trust 
had, at the end of January, Reserves only a little short of 
£11,000, all of which, of course, is revenue producing. 

Our Capital has increased sevenfold during the twelve 
months and is to-day £252,000. This shows conclusively 
that a Trust like this, designed for the small investor, meets 
a long felt want. One explanation of the success of the 
Trust is, however, to be found in the list of its investments, 
printed at the end of the Report. I do not know of any 
other company which gives so full an account of what it is 
doing. This list is wider in its scope than that of most 
investment companies, for it covers a number of profitable 
investments in markets other than our own. 

We have our own little quarterly magazine, “ The Rainy 
Day,” a library, a Correspondence Course on Investments, 
etc., and the relationship between the Trust and its mem- 
bers will always be closer and more intimate than those of 
an ordinary commercial concern. We do not intend that 
the word “Co-operative ”’ in our title shall remain only a 
word, or cover a merely commercial relationship. 

The Directors’ Reports and Statements of Accounts 
were adopted unanimously, and the meeting closed with a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors and Staff. 





A copy of the Report and Accounts, with full list of 
Investments, will be sent on application to First Co- 
operative Investment Trust, Ltd., 26a, Broad Street House, 
tendon, E.C. 2. 








TO LET. 


OOKSELLING BUSINESS FOR SALE, in busiest London 

thoroughfare. Excellent modern stock, long lease of fine 
premises, good turnover and increasing business. Goodwill, etc., all 
at £2,600 inclusive.—Box 960, Tak NATION AND THE ATHENEUM, 38, Gt. 
James-street, Holborn, W.C.1. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS. 


OOK PLATES.— Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers. 
27, Easteastle Street, London, W. 1. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, Crest, 
Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—Henry A. Ward, 57, Mortimer-street, 
London, W.1. 























ORKSIIIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps and wali 
coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, 
Yorks 





ASTER—WHITSUN—NEW CLOTHES. j 
Favourite Suit, Costume, or Overcoat for estimate. We TURN 
Clothes, make alterations, do necessary repairs by EXPERT Tailors 
equal to NEW at an inclusive cost. Perfect results absolutely 
guaranteed. Send NOW for FREE List.—SUIT TURNING CO., LTD. 
(Dept. 2), Reg. Office and Works, 10, Duke Street, London, E.C. 3. 
No Agents. Send direct to us. *Phone: Avenue 5721. 





YPEWRITING.—Miss Ruth 8S. Speakman, 12, Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Legal and general typists. 








TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


Doctor requires half-time Secretary (afternoons), April 5th. 
Salary £100. Knowledge of Pitman and German essential. 
Write Box 953, THE NATION AND THE ATHEN&UM, 38, Gt. James-street, 
Holborn, W.C. 1, 





Send your OLD . 
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TOURS, WHERE 10 STAY, &c. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 





APL. 21st — ART CITIES,ITALY_ - . - 4 weeks 
MAY 22nd — GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE - - 4 weeks 
JUNE 25th — CHATEAUX LOIRE, PYRENEES - - £7 days 


Small Parties. Accompanied. 


N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G,S., 
159, Auckland Road, LONDON, S.E.19 


First-class. 





f2 BFORMED INNS. — Ask fer Deseriptive List (gratis) of 
170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd. — P.R.H.A., Lid. St. George’s House, 
193, Regentstreet, W. 1. 





T BACEBRAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Tem- 
perance Hotel. Perfect Sanitation; fireproof floors. Bedroom, Break- 
fast, and attendance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. 
Telegrams : “‘ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230 (2 lines). 





D#A4N FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEY. — Beautiful 
Holiday Home (600 ft. up). Seventy rooms; electric light; 5 acres; 
billiards, tennis, croquet, bowls, motoring, golf; garages. Board- 
residence, 58s. 6d. to 65s. Write for Prospectus.—Littledean House, 
Littledean, Glos. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—High ground 
on edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: Helen T. Neild, 
M.A. (Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 








BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Students ere trained in this College to become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &c. Fees, £165 per year. For particulars, apply 
The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 


St- 





MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR. 
WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Fees £150. 
Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.8c., Lady Warden. 





|, ererut MONNIER, Boarding School, at Versoix, near 


Geneva, combines education and instruction with home life. 





A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCGHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 
STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 
HIGHLY QUALIFIED STAFF — one to every ten boys. 
Special System of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate 


family life. Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus 
and Government Inspectors’ Report to the Secretary to the Governors. 





INDORES, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.  Resideatial school for 

girls. A sound education in the healthiest surroundings. 
Senior House and Junior House. Beautiful grounds of six acres, 
with uninterrupted view of English Channel. Special attention to 
Music, Art and Languages. Principal: Miss L. A. Freeman. 





ATRICULATION. — Ex-Headmistress, with other graduates, 
offers expert preparation for above, to few girls, in quiet, healthy 
home.—Corner House, Kew Gardens, London. 
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FINANCIAL 
PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE, 


Capital is usually required by a firm on the 
death of apartner. Life Assurance is the ideal 
way of providing the necessary amourt. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 











CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 
5% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, without expense 
to Lenders, in 5% CORPORATION MORTCACES repayable 
on 4th comet, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 
5% CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 
1945. Full information can be obtained from the City 
Treasurer, City Hall, Belfast ; or through any Stockbroker, 
or Banker. . 













APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the above appointment. 
Salary £800. The Professor will be expected to act as Director 
of the Department of Modern Languages, exercising supervision over 
the teaching of Spanish and German. Duties to commence on 
October Ist, 1926. Ten copies of applications, giving names of referees, 
and enclosing ten copies of three testimonials, must be lodged, not 
later than Friday, April 30th, 1926, with the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. Preference will be given to 
graduates of British Universities. 





J. ¥. T. GREIG, 
Registrar. 


Armstrong College. 





BOURNEMOUTH MUNICIPAL COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL OF ART. 


HE BOURNEMOUTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite 

epplications for the post of full-time ASSISTANT ART 

MASTER qualified to teach Drawing and Painting and periodically 
to lecture on History and Methods of Painting. 

Sa'ary in accordance with the Burnham Scale. 

The successful applicant will be required to take up his duties 
as early as possible. 

Applications, giving age and full details of qualifications and 
teaching experience, together with copies of three recent testimonials, 
must reach the Director of Education, Town Hall, Bournemouth, not 
— April 12th, 1926. No printed forms of application are 
ssued. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


HE COUNCIL OF THE COLLEGE invites applications 
for the POST OF LECTURER IN GERMAN. The salary will be 
£550 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom 100 copies of application, with testimonials, must be received 
on or before April 17th, 1926. 

D. J. -A. es 
Cy 


University College, 
Cathays Park, Cardiff. 


UNIVERSITY 











COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


HE COUNCIL OF THE COLLEGE invites applications 
for the POST OF PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS. The salary will 
be £800 per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom 100 copies of application, with testimonials, must be received 
on or before April 17th, 1926. 
D. J. A. BROWN, 


University College, Registrar. 
Cathays Park, Cardiff. 





CITY OF CARDIFF 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
APPOINTMENT OF SENIOR MALE ASSISTANT. 


HE LIBRARIES COMMITTEE invite applications for an 
appointment as SENIOR ASSISTANT. (Grade 4.) Salary £250 
per annum with annual increments of £10, to £280, subject to satis- 
factory service. Age limit 21—29. Applicants must hold 3 certificates 
of the Library Association, or the Diploma of the London University 
School of Librarianship, and must have had previous experience in 
a@ Public Library. Ihe person appointed wilk be required to con- 
tribute to the Council’s Superannuation Fund and to pass a medica! 
examination. 

Applications in candidate’s own handwriting, stating age and 
qualifications, with copies of three recent testimonials, must be 
addressed to the Librarian, Central Library, Cardiff, and delivered 
on or before Saturday, April 10th. 

Central Library, 

Cardiff. 
March 24th, 1926. 





ANTED, full-time Voluntary Worker among children in 
Stepney. Cost of residence 2 gns. weekly.—Miss Scott, Ratcliff 
Settlement, E. 14. 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 


Ee ZHIBITION OF FRENCH ENGRAVINGS 
OF THE XVIII. CENTURY 
in aid of the French Hospital and Dispensary, London. 


THOS. AGNEW AND SONS’ GALLERIES, 
43, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
10—5.50. Saturday, 10—1 o’clock Will close March 3th. 
ADMISSION, 2s. 6d., including Catalogue. 











LECTURES. 








A Specimen Copy of “THE NATION and THE 
ATHEN/EUM” will be sent to any address on 
application to the Publisher. 





MORTIMER HALL, 93, MORTIMER STREET. 
(nr. Queen’s Hall) on Wednesday, March 3lst. 
LECTURE by CLEMENT JEFFERY, M.A. 
“ POISE INSTEAD OF ‘NERVES.’” Admission Free 
Silver Collection for Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund. 


At 3 p.m. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





“ OVER-ISSUED ”’ 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


IN LONDON AND NEW YORK—TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL— 





NEW SOUTH WALES—IRON AND STEEL SHARES. 


P to Friday of last week new issues since the 
| | beginning of this year had amounted to 
£63,507,780, against £40,183,403 in the’ cor- 
responding period of last year, an increase of 58 per 
cent. On Monday of this week subscriptions were invited 
for over £6,750,000, and on Tuesday for £2,400,000. 
It is painfully evident that in London we are “ over- 
issued,’’ particularly in the matter of investment stocks. 
This is the main cause of the stagnation of markets 
generally. (Happily, the British Snia Viscosa issue, to 
which we referred last week, has been postponed until 
after Easter.) In New York, on the other hand, they 
are over-issued, but not in the investment stocks. The 
capacity of the American investing (that is, saving) 
public to absorb good investment securities has appar- 
ently not yet been satisfied. The break in the New 
York stock markets has so far been mainly confined 
to speculative securities, as a reaction from excessive 
speculation, and investment stocks and issues have as 
yet hardly suffered at all. But one can never be very 
sure of America. The extent to which “instalment” 
buying has grown provides some cause for alarm. It is 
stated, for example, that as much as 75 per cent. of all 
the automobiles produced in the country are now sold 
on the instalment plan. Last year retail sales were 
estimated ‘at $3,750,000,000, so that the amount of 
instalment notes received out of this output would be 
in the neighbourhood of $2,900,000,000. Many other 
articles are sold in the same way, such as furniture, 
pianos, and radio apparatus, but the automobile figures 
are, of course, far beyond those of any other industry. 
By way of reassurance, it is stated that savings bank 
deposits have increased from $14,670,000,000 in 1920 
to $23,134,000,000 in 1925, while there has also been 
a great expansion in life insurance. It may be that 
instalment selling is still within sound limits, but a 
slackening in American business generally and with it 
a reaction in investment securities are not impossible 
* * * 

An issue was made in New York on Wednesday of 
this week of $46,000,000 of the 6 per cent. Convertible 
Cumulative Preferred stock of the Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oi] Company at 97}. A small portion of this 
stock was placed firm in London. It is a stock which 
should have a particular interest for the investor on this 
side of the Atlantic, for this is the first time that an 
oil company of the Standard Oil class has offered a well- 
secured preferred stock with conversion rights. The Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company is a new Company formed 
by the merger of the old-established companies, Tide 
Water Oil, operating in the eastern and mid-continent 
districts of America, and the Associated Oil, operating 
in California. Both companies have earned profits in 
every year since their organization in 1888 and 1901 
respectively, with the exception of the Tide Water in 
1921, which was a year of abnormal readjustment. The 
standing of the Tide Water is shown by the fact that 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey held a 40 per 
cent. interest in its stock, which is now exchanged into 
a 25 per cent. interest in the new Company. Assuming 
that all the stock outstanding of the Associated Oil, and 
all the common stock of the Tide Water are exchanged 
into stock of the new Company, the capitalization of the 
new Company after the issue of 500,000 new Common 
shares, would be :— 

Outstanding. 
Convertible 6% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock ($100 par value) 
Common Stock (no par value) 


763,471 shares 
5,480,733 
The preference dividends will require approximately 
$4,500,000, and it is intended to inaugurate the divi- 
dends on the Common shares at the rate of $1.20 per 
share, which would require approximately $6,500,000. 
The combined profits of the two Companies, after pro- 


viding for depletion, depreciation, interest on the old 
$25,042,000 5 per cent. Preferred stock of the Tide 
Water, and on the $22,547,000 outstanding 6 per cent. 
notes of the Associated Oil Company, and after allowing 
for Federal taxes, amounted to $8,858,898 in 1923, 
$10,303,742 in 1924, and $17,678,059 in 1925, an in- 
crease last year of 71 per cent. The dividends on the 
maximum amount of the 6 per cent. Convertible Pre- 
ferred stock of the new Company are therefore covered 
on the 1925 showing 3.85 times. The 6 per cent. Cumu- 
lative Preferred stock is convertible at the option of 
the holder at any time up to July Ist, 1936, into common 
stock of the new Company at the rate of $50 per share, 
that is, each share of preferred stock at $100 par value 
can be exchanged for two shares of Common stock. The 
Preferred stock is redeemable at the option of the “om- 
pany at $105 per share plus accrued dividend, but the 
right to convert extends up to ten days prior to the date 
fixed for redemption. The dividends are paid quar- 
terly and are exempt from the present normal federal 
income tax. 
* * * 

Among the new issues in London this week was 
£4,000,000 New South Wales 5 per cent. Stock 1945-65 
at 98. This is part presumably of the £113 millions 
which New South Wales hopes to raise this year. As 
usual the prospectus gave no information of the financial 
condition of the borrower. We will supply some of the 
lacking particulars. The New South Wales debt has 
risen in the ten years ending June, 1925, from 
£127,737,405 to £217,809,171. The annual charge on 
this debt is now £9,997,838, an increase of £1,170,182 
on the 1924 charge. In the thirteen years from June 
30th, 1912, the increase in the public debt of New South 
Wales had been more than 100 per cent., and the in- 
crease in interest 184 per cent. Last year there was a 
deficit on the New South Wales Budget of £1,356,450, 
quite apart from the loan expenditure of £10,170,042. 
It may be added that New South Wales was the State 
which withdrew from the Australian Loan Council, the 
central authority for Australian borrowing, on which 
all the other States are still represented. The Com- 
monwealth Treasurer stated last year that the “ normal 
requirements ’’ of new money by the Australian States 
would amount to about £20,000,000 a year, but New 
South Wales seems capable of demanding as much for 
itself. It falls little short of a scandal that New South 
Wales should be able to raise money so cheaply by virtue 
of the Trustee Acts. Why should New South Wales 
loans, offering uncertain security, be admitted as full 
Trustee securities while issues of debenture stock by 
electric light and power companies in England are non- 
trustee? An Australian correspondent of the Times 
stated not long ago that the main tendency of Australian 
finance is being watched locally with more concern than 
it is in London. Australian business men are nervous 
because the Commonwealth Government does not guard 
against the possibility of bad times by means of econo- 
mies sufficient to offset the growth in the loan interest 
which on Federal and State liabilities combined now 
amounts to about £50 millions a year. 


* * * 


Writing in November last we came to the conclusion 
that the appreciation at that time in coal, iron, and steel 
shares had gone too far. A series of depressing reports 
from iron and steel companies—in particular the reduc- 
tion in the final dividend of Stewart & Lloyds, and the 
heavy loss suffered by Cammell Laird—has caused the 
market to take a severer view of the outlook. Until the 
worst is known of the crisis in the coal industry, still 
lower prices for coal, iron, and steel shares may be 
seen. It is not unlikely that in this market share prices 
will fall as much below a fair valuation as they rose above 
it at the end of last year. 
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